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Nor for a long time have we had a week so barren in striking 
events either at home or abroad; and yet the intelligence is not 
without interest, so important and ever active are the influences 
“ust now at work. 

At home, we have upon the whole a remarkable tranquillity. 
Ireland is for one week murderless, or nearly so. The Special 
Commission has continued its labours in Ennis, for the county of 


Clare, with excellent effect. The calmness, plainness, and force 
of the judicial orations, the efficiency with which the cases are 








conducted by the Crown lawyers, the discriminating character of | 
the sentences, and the prompt execution of all but the capital pun- | 


ishments, appear to be making an unwonted impression. The ap- 
plication of a labour-test for destitution seems to work well, and 
promises to simplify the operation of the Poor-law: it is, of 
course, much opposed. The Roman Catholic clergy of Tuam join 
Me. John O'Connell in exhorting their Archbishop to answer 
Lord Shrewsbury with “silent contempt”: we are reminded of 
the shrewd attorney who hears a searching question addressed to 
his too eloquent client at the bar, and turns round upon him with 
a significant entreaty to keep silent. John of Tuam, however, 
although he talks wide, knows what he is about. 

It was a “curious coincidence ” on Thursday, that both Times 
and Chronicle put forth a “leading article” identically the same 


in subject and drift: both observed that the Repeal rent is col- | 


lected by the Roman Catholic clergy; who send letters to Con- 
ciliation Hall, describing the destitution of their flocks, calling 


for more relief from England, and winding up with the an- | 


nouncement of some golden contribution to the Repeal rent ; and 
both the English journalists remark the admission conveyed in 
these letters, that the Repeal rent is really paid out of the pockets 
of the English, who have to make good the defuleation from the 
funds of the destitute Irish. In Envland, before the reform of 
the law, very strange charges used to be laid upon the poor-rates ; 
but we remember none so strange as the subscription towards a 
seditious agitation against the Government. 

In England there is little stir. ‘The manufacturing districts are 
uneasy, because the continued depression of cotton-manufactures 
is throwing larger numbers out of work ; and there are fears for 
some disturbance to the peace, but as yet there is no sign to jus- 
tify apprehension. Nor is there political agitation of any kind. 


There is thus far nothing that can be called a movement on the | 


subject of the Jewish disabilities, whether for or against the Min- 
isterial measure. An attempt to get up meetings for the preven- 
tion of national defence Jooks as if it would be equally abortive. 
We notice meetings in Bristol, Leeds, and Southwark, the 
latter adorned by the presence of a Sturge: but these demonstra- 
tions evidently originate with persons of Quakerly opinions on the 
subject of peace; the veritable public is not moving at all, but 
only reading the newspapers. 

We observe by the way, that a contemporary, who takes our 
respectful banter somewhat in dudgeon, has made a notable dis- 
covery—“ that the present cry for national defence is got up for 
the twofold purpose, first, of restoring Sir Robert Peel to office! 
and secondly, to facilitate an increase, probably a twotvld or 
threefold increase, of the Income and Property-tax.” What very 
odd discoveries some politicians make ! 

If newspaper portents are to be trusted, the Standard is not su 
far out in surmising an increase of the Property-tax. The Times 
had some remarks, yesterday, written, apparently, to prepare the 
public mind for au augmentation of the Property-tax and a re- 
vival of the House-tax, rated ad valorem. It is alsu current as a 
rumour in certain circles, that the Property-tax is to be made 5 per 
cent, 

Another rumour of political circles is reflected in the Morniny 
Herald and its Buckinghamshire namesake. According to the 
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| two Heralds, the Country party is disposed to cast off Lord 
| George Bentinck and Mr. Disraeli, for their support of the 
| Jew Bill, The Corn-laws having been abandoned, the Tory en- 
| thusiasts ask what remained to the country but its “Christian 
institutions,” brought to the verge of “extinction” by those two 
Members? Away, then, with the traitors!—let the Christian 
people “look more to Heaven and less to men!” The advice, 
| in a human and political sense, savours of despair. 





Abroad there is an equal absence of any great or startling event, 
| an equal ferment of old agitations. Paris has been held with 
| suspended breath by rumours of King Louis Philippe’s illness. 
| The facts, so for as they can be guessed through the conflicting 
| reports, seem to be, that the King has had no acute illness of a 
| Serious character; that he has suffered from the influenza, but 
| mildly; that he has suffered less than might have been ex- 
| pected from the death of his sister; but that the inroads of 
| age on his robust frame are advancing rapidly, and that 
| even his mind begins to give way—he yields to petulant bursts 
| of passion. It is a strange and painful symptom of the state of 
| public morals, that a Minister should have solemnly denied, in the 
; Chamber of Peers, that the King was ill, and should have been 
| disbelieved ! 
| The Peers have adopted the Ministerial address in echo of the 
| Royal speech, with no material alteration but the customary 
| vindication of Polish nationality. The debates were enlivened 
| by the orations of two young Peers,—of Count d’Alton Shée, 
against the Anti- Reform spirit of the Ministry ; and of Count 
Montalembert, against the weakness of the Ministerial policy in 
Switzerland and other foreign countries. Everybody was charmed 
| with the spirit and good sport of those gladiatorial displays, 
especially with M.de Montalembert’s : even Ministers were de- 
lighted—they were half ready to concur in an impossible vote 
that the speech should be printed. And why delighted !—Because 
it contained a vehement attack on Lord Palmerston. A fact for 
the bigots who rely on the pacific omnipotence of free trade—of 
free trade, indeed, before we have got it. Your thoroughgoing 
Free-trader would perhaps ascribe M. de Montalembert’s heat to 
our import-duties on French brandy, and would further revise, 
| not our defences, but our tariff. We suspect, however, that the 
young Count has a soul above brandy, or even Paris-muade boots, 

The Deputies are always more copious and troublesome than 
the Peers; and Ministers are threatened with some awkward dis- 
cussion on divers doubtful points, especially on the indiscreet 
vituperation in the Royal speech against the motives of the 
Reform party. 

Faith, it appears, is not to be kept with Abd-el-Kader, and it 
is expected that he will be detained as a prisoner in France; a 
captivity which holds out the advantage of his probable death. 
Have the French lost every generous feeling towards a great and 
brave enemy? No; a// the military Peers nobly vindicated their 
order by urging the full performance of the Duc d’Aumale’s pro- 
mise. We regret to see a respectable paper like the Journal des 
| Débats arguing the subject on the ground of expediency, and 
contending for sume implied qualitication or reservation in the 
Due d’Aumale’s mind by which he tacitly made the promise sub- 
ject to the ratification of his superiors at home. If his promise 
be not accepted, neither should the Emir’s captivity. There is an 
attempt on foot to make it appear that the prisoner in durance 
freely elects that the promise which he exacted when free shall 
be broken now that he is captive! But will the Duc d’Aumale 
consent to be thus dishonoured; or will he vindicate his honour 
by resigning every office under the Government which has for- 
teited lus word? 

Spain exhibits a curious mélange of news: Espartero enjoying 
a loud popularity in Madrid, and shaking hands all round—with 
Queen and King, with Narvaez and young Zurbano; the im- 
peachers of Salamanca appointing a comwmittee mostly of his 
triends, to carry on the impeachment; and the Duc de Mont- 
pensier, so Says rumour, buying a palace in Madrid for future use! 

Italy is in the same state of nalf-understood ferment. Austria 
is conUuuing her military advances, and is said to have asked 
leave of tue Pope to cross the States of the Caurch; which was 
refused. The King of Sardinia continued his military prepara- 
tious; a measure on which light is thrown by its popularity. 

To glance at more distant quarters, England, whose troops have 
been held at bay for a whole campaign by a band of New Zea- 
Janders, can boast of having vanquished a Katir chief, Pato, at 
the Cape of Good Ilope. 

A notable incident of American military lite is recorded in the 
news irom Mexico: Geaeral Scott had placed three officers under 
arrest. ‘The citizens of the land of Liberty could not comply 
with military discipline so tar as to keep their pens in order : 
General Worth had eriticized the capitulation of Puebla; Gene- 
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ral Pillow had threatened to write to the Secretary at War 
against the proceedings of a court-martial ratified by his com- 
mander ; and Colonel Duncan proves:to be the boasting “ Leoni- 
das ” of some journal at home; correspondence on the affairs of 
the war being against orders. “Well!” as the Yankee Colonel 
says, when Hateful W. Parkins won’t fall imat drill, “?’t an’t'0 
matter!” 








The Court. 


Tue Queen and Prince Albert, with the young Princes and Princesses, 
returned to Windsor, from Claremont, on Monday afternoon. 

From day to day there have been fresh arrivals of guests at the Castle: 
the Earl of Liverpool, the Marquis and Marchioness of Douglas, the Earl 
and Countess Cowper, the Reverend Dr. and Mrs. Whewell, have shared 
the Royal hospitalities. 

The Dutchess of Gloucester paid a visit, on Tuesday, to the Princess 
Sophia, at Kensington. 


Khe stletropolis. 

At a Court of Aldermen, held on Tuesday for the despatch of general 
business, Mr. Alderman Finnis was introduced on his election for Tower 
Ward, and took the customary oath. ‘The new Alderman very soon gave 
evidence of activity: he seconded Mr. Alderman Musgrove's motion that 
the subject of the City election franchise be referred to a committee, with 
instructions to consult the law-officers as to the extent to which the privi- 
leges might be increased. If the decision of that committee were un- 
favourable to the praticability of a change likely to satisfy the public, he 
should then without hesitation propose an immediate application to Parlia- 
ment. The motion was agreed to. 

A Court of Common Council was held on Thursday, for the despatch of 
business. The Committees for the ensuing year were appointed. ‘The 
day was occupied with a debate on a petition to Parliament, moved by Mr. 
Humphreys and seconded by Mr. Wire, for the abolition of Grand Juries. 
The motion was carried, after some opposition. 

The City Commissioners of Sewers assembled at Guildhall on Tuesday, 
for the purpose of accelerating the progress of Sanatory measures in the 
City; Deputy Peacock in the chair. The contractor for scavenging one 
of the districts, who had been summoned by an Inspector of the Commis- 
sion for neglecting to remove a quantity of rubbish from a poor neighbour- 
hood, was fined 40s., and warned tliat a second offence would be visited 
with a 51. penalty. A letter was read from the City of London Gas Com- 
pany, one of the two companies that supply the City, announcing a reduc- 
tion in the price of gas to consumers by meter, after Lady-day next, from 7s. 
to 6s. per 1,000 cubit feet. After some conversation, the question of the price | 
of gas and of its purity was referred to the Committee of General Purposes. 
Memorials were presented from certain districts by the Churchwardens of | 
the parishes, complaining of the dirty state and defective drainage of | 
some of the most crowded, populous, poor lanes and alleys. ‘The Chair- 
man thanked the Churchwardens; assured them that immediate attention 
should be paid to their complaints; and expressed an anxious hope that 
similar activity and zeal in the cause of sanatory reform would be dis- 
played by the authorities in other parishes. The several Inspectors having 
received directions from the Board as to future operations with respect to 
drainage, the removal of mud, &c., the Committee adjourned. 

A Sanatory Reform meeting was held on Wednesday evening at the 
Hanover Square Rooms; the special object being to prevent the advance 
and spread of cholera. Mr. Wakley presided. Resolutions were adopted, 
declaring the alarming evils that result from the absence of an effective | 
law for the protection of the public health; denouncing the practice of | 
intramural interments; and pledging the meeting to support the Govern- 
ment in passing a just and comprehensive measure on the subject. 

The Society for the Promotion of the Religious, Moral, and Intellectual | 
Improvement of Men employed in Manufactories, had a meeting at the | 
Freemason’s Tavern on Monday evening; Dr. Edwin Lankester in the 
chair. It appeared from the first annual report, which was read by the | 
secretary, Mr. Austin, that the donations and subscriptions during the year 
amounted to 2291. 5s. 2d.; and that with that sum the committee had been 
enabled to effect much good. The Auxiliary Societies had increased from | 
1 to 7, the numbers from 27 to 237; the factories to which access had been 
gained, from 5 to 63; the libraries, from | to 10; and the average weekly 
issue of books to 968 volumes. The balance in hand was 10/. and the 
outstanding liabilities amounted to 351. 

A deputation from the Poor Man's Guardian Society has had an inter- 
view with the Lord Mayor, to obtain his eoéperation in some plan for the 
relief of the muititudes of unclassed and casual poor in the Metropolis, 
who are now in a condition of extreme destitution. Mr. Charles Cochrane, 
the Chairman of the Society, explained at considerable length that the 
resources of his society were utterly inadequate to meet the evil. The 
Lord Mayor equally deplored the present state of things, but feared more 
harm than good would come of opening soup-kitchens; a measure which 
would attract still greater crowds from all parts of the country. 
sidered that the amount of distress was beyond the power of corporations 
or parishes to meet; it was a case for legislative interference. It was ex- 
plained during the interview, that the Refuge for the Destitute had remained 
closed because there had been no snow or frost. 








A number of the inhabitants of Southwark met on Tuesday, at the 
Bridge House Hotel, London Bridge, to oppose any addition to the existing 
Army and Navy, the enrolment of the Militia, or the enlargement of our 
fortifications. The local father of the movement being Mr. Apsley Pel- 
latt, that gentleman was called on to preside. Resolutions were passed, de- 


| died in University College Hospital. 


At Marlborough Street Police-oftice, on Wednesday, Mr. Edward Nunn, a gen- 
tleman of Leamington, was charged with grosstruelty to a horse. The prosecn- 
tion was instituted by the Soeietyfor the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. Mr, 
Nunr had madé a.wager tliat he would ride thte"herse from Leamington to Long’s 
Hotel im Bond Street, in a certaimnumber offhours. About twelve o'clock on the 
night of’ Sunday the 9th he‘aceomplishedi His feat;,bmt it was with the aid of g 
mamoreach side beating the poor creature-withi a»stick, while Mr. Nunn used 
whip and spur. The horse was'in a pitiable state; it was carried rather than led 
to a stable, and there died. The accused offered no defence: he expressed his re- 
gret that he made the wager, though he had not expected that it would be attended 
with so sad a result. Mr. Hardwick, the Magistrate. indignantly lectured the de- 
fendant, and regretted that he could only fine him 40s. Mr. Nunn, however, as 
some proof of his contrition, laid down 50/.; the balance after the payment of fine 
and expenses to be given to the Society which had prosecuted him. [The act of 
a truly generous disposition. } 

When the innocence of the girl Turford, who was wrongly convicted of steal- 
ing a watch from Mrs. Ward, was discovered, and young Ward was tried for the 
theft, it came out that Ward’s uncle, Henry Wenman, had something to do with 
the matter: it was alleged that this man had merely sold the watch, handing the 
proceeds to his nephew; but Wenman acted throughout in a suspicious manner, 
At the very time that the girl was tried for the theft, he knew that she was in- 
nocent; but he made no effurt to save her. Since young Ward's conviction, the 
culprit has made admissions which have led to the arrest of Wenman on a charge 
of complicity in the robbery. He has been examined twice at the Lambeth 
Police-office. 


The first accounts of the accident at Frimley, on the South-western Railway, 
were in several respects imperfect. It seems that the engine-driver, Markland, 
was in a perfectly helpless position when the luggage-train came up: he was 
enternesth bs own locomotive, repairing the damage: the noise made by the 
steam in blowing-off prevented him from hearing the approach of the train, and 
there was no time to warn him; he was crushed to death in an instant. The 
guard of the luggage-train suffered severely, as he was pitched from his carriage 
on to the road, falling on his head: his recovery was at first thought to be hope- 
less, and it was impossible to perform the amputation of one of his arms which 
had been fractured; but as he had rallied somewhat by Monday night, and the 
limb had begun to mortify, the operation was then performed. The gentleman whose 
leg was broken was Mr. Hutchins, of Jesus College, Cambridge. The driver and the 
stoker of the luggage-train, and the second guard of the other train, were taken 
into custody, brought to London, and produced before Mr. Elliott, the Lambeth 
Magistrate. When he had heard the particulars, the Magistrate liberated the 
guard, but remanded the other two. These men had been examined previously 
by Mr. Stovin, the manager of the traffic department of the railway. The driver 
and stoker said they did not see a lamp which the guard declared that he ex- 
hibited; and when the lamps of the stationary train were seen, the interval, from 
the existence of a curve at the spot, was very small; that too on a decline, with 
wet and slippery rails. The train had past through a thick mist or fog just 
previously. 

The inquest on Markland began on Monday, at Woking. Mr. Young, the as- 
sistant superintendent of the railway, deposed that Brownsmith, the second guard, 
had been sent back along the line with a signal-lamp, twenty minutes before the 
collision. When the witness saw the luggage train approaching, he and another 
ran towards it and shouted, but without effect; the train dashing by them at great 
speed. Brownsmith should have had six detonating fog-signals in his possession 
to place on the rails; but he had none. As neither Jones the driver nor Fleming 
the stoker of the luggage-train were present to give evidence, the Coroner ad- 
journed the inquiry until Thursday, that he might endeavour to obtain their at- 
tendance. 

Jones and Fleming were reéxamined at the Lambeth Police-office on Wednes- 
day. Brownsmith, the second guard, described the mode in which he endeavoured 
to carry out the orders he had received to go back with a red signal-lamp. He 
went back three-quarters of a mile, and waved the light as he advanced to indi- 
cate danger; but as the engine dashed past he could not see either Jones or 
Fleming at their posts. The two men were remanded for a fortuight. 

Both at the inquest and before the Magistrate there was a good deal of con- 
flicting evidence as to the state of the atmosphere. On the one hand, it was 
stated that the night was clear and moonlight, and that it was possible to see the 
lights three miles off. Mr. Nicholson a passenger, Mr. Ward a clerk on the line, 
and to some extent Brownsmith, deposed to this effect. On the other hand, two 
witnesses said that it was not moonlight, and was rather foggy, especially where 
the line ran by watery spots. 

Another of the sufferers by the recent accident at the Euston terminus has 
A Coroner's Jury having met, it resolved 
that application should be made to Government for the appointment of a scientifie 
gentleman who should endeavour to trace the cause of the accident; and the in- 
quiry was at once postponed. 

The fashionable world has been startled by the violent death of a distinguished 
member—Sir Henry Mildmay. On Monday morning, Sir Henry was found lying 
in his bed with his head shattered by a pistol-shot, the pistol firmly clasped in 
both hands. An inquest was held on Wednesday; and evidence was given by 
Thomas Tremer, Sir Henry’s valet, and Mr. Augustus Warren, his solicitor, that 
his manners had lately become very peculiar: during the last three or four days 


| he had exhibited great lowness of spirits and indecision of purpose, frequently 


giving confused orders. Mr. Warren had last seen him on the Sunday evening: 
Sir Henry called to consult him on his affairs, which were in an exceedingly em- 
barrassed condition. He made use of the expression that “ he could not face his 
difficulties.” He feared an arrest on the Monday, and was hesitating about going 
abroad. He frequently put his hand to his head, as if suffering. The medical 


| evidence went to show that a month ago the deceased had suffered from an attack 


He con- | 


| 


nouncing war, as being at variance with Christianity and the interests of | 


mankind, as well as destructive to morality; and denying that there is any 
ground for the apprehensions of war aud invasion at present. A petition to 


| 
| 


Parliament, embodying the sentiments conveyed in the resolutions, was | 


finally adopted. 


At Bow Street Police-office, on Tuesday, Charles Wheeler, the clerk of the 


London Joint Stock Bank, was charged with a third robbery of his employers. 
In this, as in the other cases, he had appropriated to his own use money whic 

came into his hands as cash-clerk. The evidence adduced was very strong; and 
the prisoner did uot attempt a defence. He was committed for trial, 


| 











of influenza and gout: he tien complained of pain in the head. The Jury re- 
turned a verdict that the deceased died by his own hand, being at the time of 
unsound mind. His age was sixty-two. 

Sir Henry Carew St. John Mildmay was the son of the late Sir Henry Paulet; 
who took the name of Mildmay on marrying the daughter of Mr. Carew Mildimay. 
The late Baronet married two sisters, daughters of the Honourable Bartholomew 
Bouverie. The first marriage took place in 1809; but the lady died in the fol- 
lowing year; and in 1815 the second marriage was contracted at Stutgard, by 
special permission of the King of Wurtemburg; the bride having been previously 
divorced from the Ear] of Rosebery. There was issue by both marriages: Ca 
tain Henry Bouverie Paulet succeeds to the Baronetcy, and that portion of the 
estates which remains in the family. 

The Provinces. 

Mr. Whiteall Dodd, of Cloverly, in Shropshire, has accepted a requisi- 
tion to stand for the Northern Division of the county, in the room of Lor 
Clive, who succeeds to the Peerage. The Standard vouches for Mr. Dodd 
as “a thorough Conservative and sound Churchman.” 

A public meeting was held at Leeds on Thursday, and resolutions were 
unanimously adopted against increase of the Army and Navy, or the call- 
ing-out of the Militia. 

The rise in the price of cotton at Liverpool has caused a renewal of de- 
pression in the manufacturing districts. A general resumption of short 
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towns of the district. 

At Blackburn, the notice recently issued by the millowners, of a reduc- 
tion of 10 per cent in the wages of the workpeople, has created much dis- 
satisfaction. Meetings have been held to denounce the millowners; and 
on Sunday there was a sort of monster meeting, at which a majority de- 
clared for a “ turn-out.” There was no disturbance. 

The new Chartist settlement in connexion with the People’s land scheme, 
at “ Snigs End,” near Cheltenham, was formally taken into possession on 
Tuesday sennight, by the first body of settlers. A cortége of waggons and 
carts, containing the adventurers with their furniture, implements, and 
provisions, passed through the town of Cheltenham preceded by a band of 
music. 

Budge, a waterman of Gravesend, has perished in a Police lock-up of that 
town. 
taken to the “casual” lock-up: this was a building of two floors, between the 
Town-hall and the Market; the lower room was used for lumber, but the upper 
was used for casual prisoners, a quantity of straw being spread on the floor as a 
bed. Budge was alone. 
fire; and though engines were immediately obtained, the building was gutted. 
Budge’s body, or what remained of it, was found stretched across two charred 
rafters. A poor woman-who sold matches had been allowed to sleep in the place 
on Friday night; who probably dropped a match among the straw, and the match 
may have been set on fire by Budge’s tossing about. ; 

An inquest was held on Thursday. The evidence did not explain the cause of 
the fire; but a verdict of “ Accidental death” was returned. The Coroner and 
Jury expressed an opinion that drunken prisoners should not be left unvisited for 
a whole night; and the authorities promised to attend to this. 

Sarah Young, niece and servant to Mr. Young, a glass-cutter of Stourbridge, 
has died, according to the words recorded in the verdict of the Coroner's Jury, 
“from neglect and the want of propernourishment.” The evidence at the inquest, 
showing how the uncle and aunt kept the deceased in a half-starving state, and 
how the aunt ill-treated her, with the description of the manner in which the 
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time is expected at Manchester, Stockport, Ashton-under-Lyne, and other | in Connemara, at which resolutions 
| in letter the proceedings of the M'Dermotts and La(ffans. 


Early on Sunday morning, he was found drunk in the street, and was | 


Five or six hours after, the place was found to be on | 


sufferer picked up refuse fiom the streets to stay the pangs of hunger, was very 


shocking. 

Mr. Bleasdale, a coal-proprietor of Wigan, and Enoch Grimshawe, his over- 
looker, have been remanded by the Magistrates on a charge of stealing coal. 
They are accused of mining in land belonging to other people, taking the property 
of some twenty or thirty different persons; and in the course of these operations, 
it is alleged, they have undermined the parish-church and many of the public 
buildings and streets of Wigan, to an alarming extent. 

George Whiston, a young jeweller of Birmingham, has been committed for trial 
there for a long Series of frauds. The man had been in the habit of taking for 
sale bars of a mixed metal, gold and silver, to Messrs. Alston and Mactarline, re- 
finers; when the ingots were offered, two pieces were cut out for the purpose of 
assaying them, the places being then marked by the refiners with a punch; pend- 
ing the assay, Whiston took away the bars; he then cast ingots of a spurious 
metal, cut two pieces out, and with a punch forged the marks of the retiners; 
these ingots he took for sale; and the assay having shown that the original bars 
were of a certain value, the base metal was purchased at a high rate—I14s. per 
ounce, while not worth more than 2s. 6d. At length the fraud was diseoverea, 
but not, it is calculated, until the rogue had made thousands by his trickery. 

John Crane, the postmaster of Peterborough, has been committed for trial on 
a charge of stealing a letter containing a ten- pound note. 

Two men named Bartlett have made a resolute attempt to murder their step- 
father, James Storey, a beer-shop keeper at Chatham. Being alone with him at 
night, they demanded money; he refused; one fetched a bludgeon which he bad 
been fashioning that same evening, Storey was savagely beaten over the head, and 
his pockets were rifled; his cries alarmed some lodgers, and the assailants fled, 
after one had suggested to the other that they should shoot their victim. The 
ruffians, who had formerly been couvicted of robbing Storey, have been captured, 
and committed for trial. 

A considerable part of the extensive cotton-factory of Messrs. Binns and Deans, 
at Dukinfield, has been destroyed by fire. ‘Two hundred people will be thrown 
out of employment. 

A locomotive engine has exploded at the Carlisle station of the Carlisle and 
Maryport Railway, destroying the shed under which it was placed, and wounding 
the driver and stoker who were engaged cleaning the machinery. Both the safety- 
valves had been tightly screwed down. 


| R E LA N Dv. 

The bill for the repression of outrage is applied with vigour and promp- 
titude. The Wes‘meath Independent mentions the arrival in several dis- 
tricts of strong bodies of Police for the purpose of disarming the peasantry: 
they are backed by parties of military. Similar means are to be applied to 
all the proclaimed districts. 

A temporary Poor-law Inspector in Ireland describes his mode of apply- 
ing the labour-test to applicants for relief— 

“The system | most rigidly adhered to of enforeing work in the house is 
operating most beneficially. | parade in the entrance-hall a quantity of new 
shovels and hammers, which are visible to all applicants. Many imposters have 
made off at the sight of them alone, and no appearance has been entered against 
their names on calling over the lists for admission. Those who are passed, as 
soon as they are clothed and washed, (a process by no means agreeable to them,) 
are invited to break stones. This 99 out of 100 protest they do not know how to 
do, never having done such a thing in their lives: the answer to which it 
high time they did. After working two or three hours, they give up sometimes, 
and request their discharge; but as by the regulations they cannot demand it 
under three hours’ notice, they are again invited to break on for the stipulated 
time; avd this in general so generally disgusts them, that they leave with the 
determination of never being taken in the same trap again. * * * This refers 
only to impostors; for to those who are really destitute the having to break a few 
Stones for their keep can be no hardship; and the whole would appear ludicrous 
Were it not for the sad reflections it necessarily leads to.” 

Mr. Hugh Morgan Tuite, of Tooma in Westmeath, on behalf of the 
Guardians of Mullingar Union, has sent a remonstrance to the Poor-law 
Commissioners, against stone-breaking as a test for able-bodied paupers. | 
In reply, the Commissioners defend the principle of their regulation, aud 
express their determination to adhere to it as a test at the outset. But 
they promise, that if, after the application of the test, the number of able- 
bodied men on the relief-lists remains unchanged, they will then endea- 
vour to promote the employment of the men in completing the unfinished 
toads. On no account, however, will they sanction the employment of 
pauper labour on private farms. 


Is, Is 


_ The clergy of the Archbishopric of Tuam have been very busy in manifest- 
ing their anger at the notice which has been taken in Parliament of the al- 
tar-denunciations. A meeting was recently heldin the Deanery of Clifden, | 
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were passed justifying in spirit if not 
The resolutions 
“deplore the heartrending scenes of ruthless oppression which have been 
committed by the lindlord class against a starving people”; denounce “ the 
unmerciful exaction of exorbitant rack-rents, without regard to famine, 
fever, or other consideration,” and “the wholesale eviction of tenantry.” 
“ The rent-charge” is described as “a galling remnant of the accursed 
and blood-stained tithes,” and finally it is resolved, 

scene “ that we condemn the alarming notices, evidently the productions of 
some Orange club, of murdering the priests, which appeared in the public press, 
so much in unison with Protestant principles, as history attests, as directly 
tending to revolutionize the country, by raising the same unhallowed ery against 
the Cathohe clergy of Ireland, and performing the same sanguinary atrocities on 
the Catholic soil of Ireland, which the infidel Radicals of Switzerland raised and 
carried into effect against the innocent Jesuits in the Catholic Cantons of that 
atilicted Catholic country. 

“that it is with feelings of delight we perceive that our illustrious Archbi hop, 
the Most Reverend Dr. M‘Hale, has treated with the silent contempt which its 
impertinence so richly deserves, a dictatorial production signed ‘Shrewsbury,’ 
which appeared in the Morning Chronicle newspaper; and that we express our 
unbounded gratitude to him, and the Right Reverend Dr. Maginn, for their in- 
dependent and manly vindication of the Catholic clergy of Ireland.” 

The Earl of Shrewsbury, in a letter to the Morning Chronicle, explains 
some expressions in his recent letter to Dr. M'Hale which have been mis- 
interpreted. When he asserted that the existing Church Establishment in 
Ireland was “abhorred by the people,” he meant in its character of a “ ma- 
terial” church. In saying that hundreds of thousands of the “ public” 
money had been lavished on the Establishment, he meant to apply the word 
“ public” to all the revenues of the Church, in conformity with the prevail- 
ing opinion that church property is lawfully subject to the control of the 
public authorities of the country. 








At the weekly Repeal meeting in Conciliation Hall, on Monday, the 
chairman, Mr. Joseph H. Dunne, condemned the conduct of the Lord 
Mayor, (Mr. Jeremiah Dunne,) because at his recent inaugural dinner he 
had omitted from among the toasts “the memory of O'Connell.” Mr. John 
O'Connell acquitted the Lord Mayor of any intention to slight the memory 
of his father. He proceeded to deny that the cheers given to the Lord- 
Lieutenant on the occasion of the dinner were meant to express approval 
of the policy of the Government. They were only a compliment to “ the 
official personage"; and Mr. John launched out in condemnation of that 
general course of policy; calling upon Lord Clarendon to dismiss the false 
and vile counsellors that surround him, and pursue “a more enlightened 
and liberal policy towards Ireland.”!!! Rent 105. 

The Young Ireland seceders from the Nation are to bring out a 
paper on the Ist of February, to be called the United Irishman. 

Mr. G. H. Moore, M.P., has sent a letter to the Times in support of 
his statement that out of the “ twelve months of distress ” he passed nine 
in Ireland; and to prove that he was right in fixing the period, quotes 
the following letter from the Irish Under-Secretary— 

“ Dublin Castle, January 13, | 848. 

“My dear Moore—I think the period of destitution arising from the failure 
of the potato crop in 1846 may be best measured by the fact that the first session 
under the Poor-Employment Act was held on the Lith of September 1516, and 
the lust issue under the Temporary Rel ef Act was made on the 11th of Septem- 
ber 1847. “ Yours faithfully, T. REDINGTON.” 


new 





At the Ennis Special Commission, on Friday sennight, Michael Skeehan and 
three other men were found guilty, and sentenced to fourteen years’ transporta- 
tion, for a mid-day attack, with arms-stealing, on the house of Captain Walsh, at 
Trough. 

Sentence of ten years’ transportation was subsequently passed on Liddy and 
O'Brien, for an attack on the cars of two farmers returning with their wives from 
Limerick market. It was through the courage of one of the women that one of 
the men was identified: she struck him so severe a blow across the forehead as to 
leave a permanent mark, 

On Saturday, sentence of death was passed on Patrick Ryan and James Haynes, 
for aiding in the murder of Mr. Watson. It was rumoured that these men had 
each received 51. as their assassination -fee. 

There remain for trial at the adjourned Limerick sitting twelve cases of mur- 


| der and couspiracy to kill; and several Whiteboy offences, such as attacks on houses, 


seizing arms and robbery, inplicating ninety-three persons who are in custody, 
The chief trial on Saturday was that of Michael Butler and Matthew Houri- 
gan, for the murder of a man named Patrick Cleary, on the 6th Novenber, near 


Broadfoot, a short distance from Limerick. The prisoners were found guilty, on 


declarations made by the dying man on several oceasions before he died, that 
“ Butler fired the pistol, and Hourigaa was with him.” The convicts were sen- 
tenced to death on Monday. 

On Monday, John Crowe, a farmer holding a respectable position, was 
tried for conspiring to procure the murder of Mr. James Watson. The deed was 


actually committed by Pat ick Ryan and James Haynes, already sentenced to 
death for the crime; but the assassination had been planned at Crowe's house, 
Phe chief evidence against Crowe was that given by two lads, his nephews. They 
both spoke to conversations between Ryan and Crowe on the subject of taking 
Mr. Watson's life. The prisoner had also babbled in prison to one Shaughnes 
to whom he mentioned that Mr. Wa had “ cauted” his cattle for rent; 3 
he added—* I thought that neither God nor man could blame me for killi 
a rattan.” The Jury found Crowe guilty. 

Thomas M‘Mahoney was then tried and found guilty of arms-stealing and 
murder. And there being no further business before the Commission, the Grand 
Jury were allowed a respite, though they were not discharged. 


The celebrated wall of Téemplederry has again been rebuilt, and again pulled 
down by orders from Dublin Castle. The demolition was performed in an hour 
and a half, by the Police, with crow-bars; a guard of soldiers standing by. The 
Reverend Father Kenyon kept in-doors, and did not, as on the former occasion, 
scol a 

The practice of sending threatening notices has extended to Wicklow, hitherto 
remarkable for its tranquillity; but on the other hand, the general accounts show 
a decided decrease in assassination, and would seem to indicate the deterring in- 
fluence of the Special Commission. 

Doubts are expressed in the Boyle Gazette as to whether the late Reverend 
Thomas Maguire of Ballinarnore did not die through some foul play. Mr. Ma- 
guire’s brother and sister-in-law, who had been living with him for some time, 
both died, it was reported, of fever; but a medical examination of the bodies 
led to a different conclusion, and in consequence the viscera have been sent to the 
Central Board of Health to be analyzed. The remains of the reverend gentleman 
have since been exhumed, for examination; but the result was not known. 
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The Master of the Rolls gave judgment on Monday on a motion to discharge 
one Reynolds, a receiver under the Court of Chancery, from the payment of 9U01. 
ordered in a report made by Master Rooke. The learned Judge dwelt with great 
force on the mismanagement of the Chancery property, especially the abuses in 
the appointment of Receivers. In some cases, attornies’ clerks were appointed to 
the office. In one instance, it was actually stated that a murder had been com- 
mitted in order to get the gentleman's estate into Chancery, the way the tenants 
would not have to pay rent. Such a statement had been publicly made, and the 
party who committed the murder was about to be tried for it at the present Special 
Commission. Such a state of things could not be suffered to exist any longer. 
He must say, that the confusion existing among tenants in Chancery estates arose 
from the improper appointment of ignorant persons to the important office of re- 
ceiver. The motion was refused; Reynolds to pay the costs. 


SCOTLAND. 


A ommeny complicated case has just been tried at Aberdeen, before Lord Ivory 
and a Special Jury. The trial lasted from the 4th to the 17th instant, a period 





quite unparalleled in the history of Scottish Jury trials. The case involved a | 
uestion of descent. It appeared that in 1749, one James Wood, a mason, settled | 


in Kirkton of Fetteresso, near Stonehaven. In 1755, he married Jane Barclay; 
by whom he had five sons and three daughters; none of whom ever married. 

hree of the sons died abroad; the fourth went into business in Scotland, saved 
some money, and bought a property; the fifth, Alexander Wood, emigrated, in 
1793, to Canada, and accumulated a large fortune. Alexander returned to Scotland 
in 1842, took up his residence at Woodcot, and died in 1844, leaving no settlement. 
The nearest heirs in the male line would therefore succeed tothe property. Before 
his death, he intimated to a friend, Dr. Young, that he had no relations on his 
father’s side that he was aware of, but that if there were any they must be de 
scended from his father’s sister Margaret Wood, who married David Taylor, at 
Chapel of Auldbar, near Brechin. This communication set the lawyers to work ; 
and one of them, a Mr. Alexander Smart, by great assiduity found that all the 
descendants of David Taylor and Margaret Wood were dead except a grand- 
daughter, Isabella Young; who in 1799 married a John Farrell: Farrell shortly 
afterwards left Brechin and settled in London. With much difficulty Mrs. Farrell 
was found, aud inducted into the property, after a trial, in 1845. Other claim- 
ants, however, sprang up, and contended that the father and mother of 
James Wood were George Wood and Jane Young, in the Brae of Kiutore; 
from whom the claimants were descended in a straight line. The question then 
was, who was the father of James Wood of Fetteresso, and consequently the 
grandfather of Alexander Wood? That question was again tried, in October 
1846, before Lord Robertson; and Mrs. Farrell was again victorious. In conse- 
sequence, however, of an illegal rejection of a witness, a new trial was ordered; 
being the one just terminated. An immense mass of evidence was brought for- 
ward in support of the claim; but it failed in some material parts, particu- 
larly in the case of a witness named Tough, who had a good deal to prove on 
hearsay, which could not of course be admitted. An awkward revelation was 
made during the progress of the pursuer's case: a family Bible and memoranda, 
admitted to contain the names of former families of the Woods, and to have been 
in existence eighteen months ago, had since disappeared, though in the possession 
of the pursuers. A verdict was again returned in favour of Mrs. Farrell; who is 
thus confirmed in the possession of the property. 





SHoreiqn and Colonial. 

France.—The debate on the address was brought to a close on Satur- 
day; all the paragraphs being adopted, with the usual addition on the na- 
tionality of Poland. 

A great deal of interest was excited by the speech of the Count de 
Moutalembert, on Friday. With much eloquence, and more warmth, he 
denounced the spirit in which the victorious Radicals had acted in Switzer- 
land, as the oppression of right by violence. It was not, he asserted, 
only against the Jesuits that the Radicals had been warring, but against all 
religion. As the advocate of true liberty, he denounced Radicalism as its 
destroyer. M. de Montalembert then crossed the Channel— 

“ But, since I have thus denounced to you the crimes which have been com- 








mitted in Switzerland, whom do you imagine I consider as the principal! offender? | 
| that on Saturday and Sunday the King transacted business with two of his 


The Foreign Secretary of State of her Britannic Majesty! (Sensation, agitation.) 
When noble Peers stand up in this tribune and speak what they think of the 
Emperor of Austria and of Prince de Metternich, 1 may surely declare my opi- 
nion of Lord Palmerston. It is he who, in my eyes, is the executioner of the in- 
dependence of Switzerland; it is he who, at the moment of making a manifesta- 
tion in favour of the good right, insisted on a previous understanding among the 
Cabinets, and so produced procrastinations, during which he pressed on hostili- 
ties in Switzerland. And at a later period, when the work of iniquity was ac- 
complished, it is he who declared in the House of Commons that he had nothing 
to say to the excesses which were being committed. It is he, in fact, 
who enveloped by his patronage those who put down independence and 
justice in Switzerland, 
{ have defended it, under many circumstances, against the attacks of its ad- 
Versaries; moreover, I am a passionate admirer of that great English na- 
tion who first presented to Europe the model of constitutional government. But 
these sentiments cannot stifle the expression of my opinions and my judgment on 
the ; resent line of policy pursued—a policy everywhere the same. Where is the 


grea! wan who at this moment represents England in Switzerland going when he | 


quits Berue? To Constantinople—and why? To promote a war on Greece, on 


I have always been a partisan of the English alliance; | 


“ SL 
tion, it is impossible that his Majesty's Government can see without uneasj- 
ness the perspective of any important changes in the Federal Compact which 
might affect the political relations of Switzerland with the neighbouring states, 
His Majesty's Government has been informed by you that a proposition will be 
made to the Diet at its next meeting for a revision of the Federal Compact; bat 
it has not heard what engagements in that compact it may be expected to see 
proposed. There may perhaps be changes to be made in the regulating provisions 
of the compact to which no foreign power can offer any reasonable objection. But 
any alteration which would tend to destroy the independent sovereignty of the 
separate Cantons, and to submit them all to the arbitrary authority of a Central 
Government, might produce a change so important in the political condition of Swit- 
zerland with regard to her foreign relations, and would be so much in disaccord 
with the stipulations under which the neutrality and inviolability of the Swiss ter- 
ritory have been guaranteed, that the guaranteeing Powers would be undoubtedly 
authorized to raise objections against such a change. The neutrality of Switzerland 
is essentially united to the Federal system actually established in the country; and 
consequently, when, in 1815, the Great Powers of Europe proposed, for the interest 
of all, not less than for the particular advantage of Switzerland, to invest her 
territory with the character of perpetual neutrality and inviolability, the contract- 
ing Powers required, as an indispensable preliminary of such a guarantee on their 
part, that all the Cantons without exception should sign the Federal Compact. 
You must therefore lose no time in taking the necessary steps in order to make 
known in the proper quarter the sentiments of the English Government. On this 
subject you will say, that it is far from being its intention to interfere in affairs of 
a purely domestic character of the Swiss Governments, but that, in a matter 
which has so direct a reiation with the stipulations of the treaties to which Great 
Britain is a party, the Government of his Majesty persuades itself that a candid 
and unreserved expression of those opinions will be received as a proof of interest 
and friendship. You will say, that if the changes which it is proposed to make 
in the Federal Compact bear solely on the regulating clauses, it may be more 
dent to postpone them to a future period, when the public mind shall be less agi- 
tated than it is at present, for fear that in raising questions in the present state of 

ublic feeling, other more embarrassing discussions may arise. But if there is an 
idea of making such changes as may infringe on the independent sovereignty, and 
the political and separate existence of the Cantons, you will strongly represent all 
the difficulties and the dangers which the execution of such a project may pro- 
duce; as it appears to be incompatible with the arrangements established in virtue 
of the treaties of 1815. You will cause it to be observed, that it is quite impro- 
bable that all the Cantons will agree to a plan which will inflict a manifest injury 
on many of them; and that, consequently, any attempt to carry such a reform 
into execution will lead to a civil war.” 

Matters took a somewhat unexpected turn in the Committee of the 
Chamber of Deputies chosen to draw up the address. When the paragraph 
on the Reform banquets came under consideration, Messieurs Plougoulm, 
d’Angeville, and Cousture, took exception to the dry repetition by the re 
porter of the words “ blind and hostile passions,” and proposed a paragraph 
drawing a distinction between the real wishes of the nation and the exag- 
gerations of certain “blind and hostile passions.” After a long discussion, 
the proposition for alteration was withdrawn; but only to reappear in the 
shape of a distinct paragraph expressing the hope of a desirable change in 
the present state of “ public morality.” The Committee, however, decided 
against the addition; and Messrs. Piougoulm and d’Angeville threaten to 
move the paragraph from the tribune. 

Unfavourable rumours regarding the King’s health were rife in Paris on 
Monday, and caused great alarm. ‘he effect was felt on the Bourse, 
Rentes going down to 73 francs. A correspondent of the Morning Chro- 
nicle has put together the various statements derived from reliable sources, 
and the result is the following account of the actual state of matters. At 
the opening of the session, the King had a very severe cold; and in read- 
ing the speech his voice broke down. ‘Two days afterwards, the death of 
Madame Adelaide gave him a serious shock: nevertheless, he travelled to 
Dreux, a distance of eighty miles, to attend the funeral, and bore the 
journey well. Still, as a precautionary measure, his physicians bled hia. 
The cold has continued to hang about the King, but has not increased. 
He has kept his apartment for some days. There is no doubt, however, 


Ministers. 

“ With respect to the King’s general health, I wrote to you some time ago that 
there was no concealing that he was not by any means the hale and robust man 
which he was afew months ago. In personal appearance he has considerably 
fallen off. Though not yet the ‘lean and slippered panta!oon,’ he is con- 
siderably thinner than formerly. His step is by no means so firm as it used to 
be, and he has not the upright carriage for which be was remarkable even toa 
recent period. In his personal habits also, I understand that there have been 
some remarkable changes. In former times he was noted asa good sleeper: he 
could throw aside the cares of state on shutting his chamber-door, and sleep as 
tranquilly as the most humble of his subjects. In this respect he is now greatly 


| altered: he sleeps badly, frequently gets up in the course of the night, and writes 


that young monarchy which is the enfant chéré of Europe, and one of the glorious | 


works of the present day. There can be no doubt that the Minister who seads 
him there has caused the death from griet of one great Minister, M. Coletti, whose 
praire is inevery mouth, (Marks of adhesion.) There are no Jesuits in Greece. 
(Laughter.) No, but there is French influence, and he cannot suffer that; and 
if be has opposed justice in Switzerla d, it is that the cause of justice is the 
cause of France. (“ Hear, hear!”) We have also had in our history many 

loony days, but never such sad pages. We have had our days of despotism, but 
it Was a glorious despotism. Anarchy has also been, at other periods, carried in 
Europe at the poiot of our bayonets; but then at least we preserved at home 
peace, order, security, and justice. (“ /ear, hear!) It is not wich impunity 
that England will have followed her policy. The encouragements given to anar- 
chy in Greece, in Switzerland, will not remain unpunished; the flames of that 
conflagration will cross the Channel, and will show England that propriety, jus- 
tice, and liberty, are not the privilege of one nation alone.” 

A motion was made to print Count Montalembert’s speech; but it fel! 
to the ground, as a proceeding totally unprecedented. It is supposed, how- 
ever, that the Ministers would have suffered the motion to be carried, ou 
account of the tirade against Lord Palmerston. 

Ou Satardag, M. Guizot, defending the part taken by France in the af- 
fairs of Sytiezéblund, produced the following extract of a despatch from 
Lord Pritt, to Mr. Perey, dated 9th June 1832. 

Tbe « hich have taken place in Switzerland during the last session 
we aftrcty ie attention of his Majesty's Government. Great Britain having 

ren\a party TW the treaties of isi4 and 1815, by which the neutrality and invio- 
t 


_ Peers tt zerland were guaranteed, and in consequence of which the system 
Ag Pvlished which unites the separate Cantons in a general Contedera- 


for hours. He has also become much more irritable than in former times; and 
he gives way to fits of passion, which during her lifetime Madame Adelaide had 
alone the power of allaying.” 

Ou Wednesday, the King received a deputation of two hundred Peers, 
who presented the address: his Majesty delivered his reply with animation 
in a clear firm voice; making, perhaps, a rather studied display of stamina 

The ultimate destination of Abd-el-Kader is still undecided. Mean- 
while, he has been imprisoned, with a portion of his suite, in Fort La- 
malgue; the remainder being incarcerated in Fort Malbousquet. The 
Emir is said to complain bitterly of the breach of faith. There is a very 
general feeling that he will be detained in France. The Journal de UIndre 
asserts that the chateau of M. Masson, at Villedieu, has been selected by 
the Government as Abd-el- Kader’s future asylum. 

It has been observed that the whole of the military Peers who spoke ou 
the subject of Abd-el-Kader contended that the convention should be rati- 
fied and carried into effect. Among others, the Prince de la Muskowsa 
pointed out as an example the couduct of England with regard to the con- 
vention of Cintra; which, though most disadvantageous to England, aud 
most unpopular in that country, was honourably carried out. 


Iraty.—The movement in Lombardy is gaining ground. The late 
affair at Milan has been followed by a collision at Pavia on the 8th and 
9th instant, between the students and the Austrian garrison; in which ten 
civilians were killed and forty wounded. The University is closed, and 
the students have crossed the frontier into the territories of King Charles 
Albert. 

Private letters from Milan, to the 10th, represent that city as being 
in a state of the greatest exasperation, but no new disturbance had 
taken place. The deaths that happened on the 34, and afterwards, amongst 
those who had been wounded, were ascertained to be eighty. 

There appears to be no doubt that the King of Sardinia is making large 
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military preparations. He has called under arms the military contingent 
of 1848; has ordered that the soldiers who have completed their time of 
service in February are not to be dismissed, and that all officers and 
soldiers absent on leave are to be recalled. The additional force called 
out will amount to 25,000 men. The Turin official gazette contains a 

roclamation from the Marquis of Planangia, Governor of Genoa, on the 
violent proceedings of the 3d and 4th: he declares that the Government is 
determined to repress disturbances. 

The Jesuits settled at Genoa had closed their convent and church, and 
retired, some to Nice, and the remainder to their country-seat of Monte- 
bello. 

There appears to have been a serious disturbance at Leghorn on the 6th 
instant, in consequence of an attempt made by some injudicious persons to 

t representatives chosen to convey to the Grand Duke their complaints 
at the delay in organizing and arming the Civic Guard. A Commission, 
headed by the Marquis Ridolfi, left Florence for Pisa and Leghorn on the 
7th, to inquire into the consequences. The Commission arrived in Leg- 
horn on the 9th; and the Marquis Ridolfi, who was very well received, 
published a proclamation recommending moderation; and he caused the 
leaders in the riots to be arrested. Their names were, Guarazzi, Mugniani, 
Mastacchi, Vignozzi, and La Cicilia of Naples. The prisoners were con- 
veyed in a steamer to Porto Ferrajo. 

The new Duke of Parma appears to be favourable to some reforms. He 
is said to have left Modena precipitately, after a serious altercation with 
its Duke, in which he declared to be null and void the convention of 1844 
for the cession of Guastalla in exchange for a loan of 4,000,000 francs. He 
will refund the money, but not deliver up the town. ‘The /taliano of Bo- 
logna mentions a rather extraordinary ramour—that the Duke of Parma 
bas declared apocryphal the manifesto of the 26th December issued in his 
name, and has applied to the King of Sardinia to deliver him from the 
occupation of his states by Austrian troops! 

Letters from Rome of the 10th instant announce that the Pontifical Ca- 
binet was composed as follows—Cardinal Ferretti, President of the Coun- 
cil and Minister for Foreign Affairs; Monsignor Amici, Minister of the In- 
terior; Cardinal Mezzofanti, of Public Instruction; Monsignor Roberti, of 
Justice; Monsignor Morichini, of Finance; Cardinal Riario, of Commerce, 
Agriculture, and Fine Arts; Cardinal Massimo, of Public Works; Mon- 
signor Ruscoin, of War; Monsignor Savelli, of Police. 

The Consulta of State had voted, by a majority of 20 to 4, a loan of a 
million of scudi. 

Spain.— The Salamanca affair has taken an unexpected turn. In the 
Chamber of Deputies, on the 10th instant, the Committee on the impeach- 
ment was elected, and the result was found to be favourable to Salamanca: 
out of seven members, five had been opposed to the impeachment. This 
took the Ultra-Moderado party by surprise. It was due partly to the ex- 
treme activity of Salamanca’s friends, but chiefly to the sudden diversion 
of the Progresista party. The Ministry had all along set its face against 
the prosecution, as an inconvenient precedent; particularly as Salamanca 
had threatened to make awkward revelations. 

Seiior Buschental, the friend of Sehor Salamanca, had challenged Seftor 
Pidal; but the seconds of the challenged party declined the honour for him. 

The popular enthusiasm excited by General Espartero’s arrival had suf- 
fered no abatement. On the evening of his return, the Qlueen gave him an 
audience, at which she is reported to have welcomed him affectionately. 
Espartero paid a short visit to the King, and subsequently called to see his 
old friend, companion, and former secretary, General Linage, then lying at 
the point of death. Espartero has been much shaken by the emotions he 
has undergone. He was exceedingly affected when the son of the hapless 
Zurbano presented himself, and when he subsequently saw the widows and 
mothers of those who were shot at Carral. 

General Espartero took the oaths and his seat in the Senate on the 13th. 
After the sitting, Narvaez went up to him: they shook hands cordially, and 
conversed together for some time. 

PortuGat.—The Lisbon mail has brought accounts to the 9th instant. 
The Queen opened the Cortes in person on the 2d, in a speech which, 
having been sent to England before delivery, has already been noticed in 
our columns. Sir Hamilton Seymour was the only Foreign Minister absent. 
This circumstance, and the omission of the usual ceremony of dressing 
the ships and firing a salute in the British squadron, were considered as a 
renewed protest against the elections. ‘The Cortes could not proceed to 
business for want of sufficient members to make a quorum. The great 
bulk of the Deputies were on board the Mindello steamer, detained by 
bad weather within the bar of Oporto. 

The Conde de Thomar had been named Minister at Paris; and the 
Duke de Terceira Ambassador at Vienna. 

The public tranquillity was undisturbed. 

Greece.—The Opposition papers of Athens publish a despatch by Lord 
Palmerston to Sir Edmund Lyons, but it seems that the document was 
not perfect: the Morning Post gives a version which it vouches for as “ en- 
tire.” 

“Sir—I have received your despatch, dated October 4, enclosing a copy of a 
letter from M. Glarakis, Minister for Foreign Affairs in Greece, by which he re- 
news the complaints of the Hellenic Government as regards the protection afforded 
to General Grivas by Mr. Saunders, her Majesty's Consul at Prevesa. 

“ T request you will make known to M. Glarakis, that, in the opinion of the 
Queen's Government, that of Greece has no just motives to complain against the 
conduct of Mr. Saunders in this affair; and that it does not appear that the asser- 
tion of M. Glarakis, that General Grivas, during his stay at Prevesa, prepared 
another attack against the Greek territory, has any foundation. In fact, General 
Grivas took no step of this kind during the time he remained at Prevesa, nor did 
anything on his part indicate sach intentions. Oa the contrary, the motives 
which prolonged his stay in that city were negotiations which he had entered into 
with the Turkish authorities, for the purpose of ascertaining to what place in the 
interior of the Ottoman empire he could proceed with his followers: as soon as 
this was arranged, he left Prevesa for Jannina. 

“ M. Glarakis will do well for the future to abstain from unfounded accusations 
against the Queen's Government and its agents. He should bear in mind that it 
is not by such means there can be any hope of placing the relations between the 
English and Greek Governinents on a fo Ning more saticfactory to the Cabinet of 
Athens. D 

ry As to General Grivas, there is nothing in his past conduct, or in his political 
Opinions, which can render him an object of undue favour to the English Govern- 
ment; and if it has viewed him with any sympathy, it is solely because he has 
been the victim of tyrenny and injustice. 

“M. Glarakis states, that as far as discontent and revolution in Greece are con- 
cerned, the Hellenic Government is in the right path, and intends persevering in 
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it. The British Government has received this declaration with profound regret. 
The system followed for some time past by the Greek Government, and which it 
declares itself resolved to continue, has been a system of illegality and of corrup- 
tion, of violence, of injustice, and of tyranny, oppressive and disgusting to the 
Greek nation wherever the action of the Government and its agents has been felt; 
and, as a natural consequence, it has produced open revolt. It is remarkable that 
the revolt was declared by men who were not political enemies of the Government, 
but who, and that even very recently, were its supporters, Ministerial favourites, 
and who had been employed by them as the instruments of a misgoverning power. 
Nevertheless, when these men began to feel the bitterness of the oppressive sys- 
tem which they had assisted the Government to impose on others, they took up 
arms to resist a tyranny which they found intolerable. 

“ Her Majesty's Government had hoped that this iniquitous system would cease 
with the life of the Minister who was generally considered as its author, because 
he was its chief organ. But as M. Glarakis declares that he means to persevere 
in the same system, it is evident that this system originated and is supported by 
other influences equally hostile to the welfare of Greece, and contrary to the true 
interests of her King. © It is therefore evident, that M. Coletti was only an instra- 
ment, though a willing one, employed by those influences to carry on their disas- 
trous policy. 

“ If the Greek Government desires to prevent insurrection, to maintain order 
and tranquillity, to encourage industry in the kingdom, it is not by arbitrary ar- 
rests, nor by illegal violence, nor by the ruin of whole provinces, like that which 
has recently taken place in Eubeea, that these results can be obtained. 

“ The maintenance of tranquillity in Greece, the development of the prosperity 
of the country, can only be secured by totally different means from those followed 
of late by the Hellenic Government. The law of uprightness and impartiality 
ought to be applied; the Judges ought to be independent of the caprices and cor- 
rupt partiality of the Ministers of the Crown; justice ought to be administered 
promptly and equitably between the citizens, and between the Sovereign and his 
subjects; the taxes ought to be impartially levied, honestly accounted for; the 
public revenue ought to be faithfully and economically disbursed for the public 
service, and for that only; the press should not be shackled; the Municipal and 
Parliamentary elections should be free; and the Chamber of Deputies should not 
be converted into a derisive legislative assembly, by the exclusion of every man 
who is not disposed to blindly follow the injunctions of the Ministers of the Crown. 
If the Hellenic Government would permit the constitution to be a verity—if it 
respected the laws and compelled others to obey them—if it guaranteed the security 
of persons and property, encouraging thereby industry, securing to each the fruits 
of his labour and profits of his capital—in a word, if it administered the affairs 
of Greece in a way which the Ministers of a constitutional King ought to fulfil 
their high and important functions, free from all external influences, and looking 
exclusively to the good of the country—it would very soon find that it would have 
no occasion to repress internal insurrections, and to pursue in other countries, by 
diplomatic reclamations, Greek fugitives who have sought an asylum against the 
oppression and injustice which they suffered in their own. 

“ You will officially communicate a copy of this despatch to M. Glarakis. 

(Signed ) “ PALMERSTON, 

“ To Sir E. Lyons, Bart., G.C.B., &c., Athens.” 


Unirep States.—The Hibernia has brought advices from New York 
to the 2d, and from Boston to the 3d instant. The political news is not 
important. In Congress, bills had been reported for adding ten regiments 
of regulars to the army, and authorizing the service of 20,000 additional 
volunteers; the term being increased to three years. No movement had 
been taken towards replenishing the treasury. A number of Anti-Slavery 
petitions had been presented to Congress. 

The accounts from the seat of war confirm a previous report, that Gene- 
rals Worth and Pillow and Colonel Duncan had been arrested by order of 
General Scott. General Worth had expressed his disapproval of the terms 
agreed to hy General Scott for the capitulation of Puebla; and had subse- 
quently issued a circular to his division, to which the Commauder-in-chief 
objected. General Pillow's offence lay in his declaring an intention to 
write direct to the Secretary-at-War, excepting to the finding of a court- 
martial of which General Scott had approved. Colonel Duncan, in dis- 
regard of a general order, forbidding officers from individually making re 
ports on the movements of the army, had avowed himself the author of 
a letter previously published in the North American, under the signature of 
“ Leonidas.” 

The Mexican Congress was still in a state of inactivity at Queretaro. 
They held to their decision against all negotiation with the United States 
so long as their armies occupied the country. General Bustamente has 
been appointed General-in-chief of the Army of Reserve and Commandant- 
General of the State. Paredes still held to his design of placing a foreign 
prince on the throne of Mexice. In furtherance of this object, he had 
Where Santa Anna was 
is not mentioned. 

The new British Minister, Mr. Doyle, had arrived in the city of Mexico, 
under the escort of a squadron of American cavalry. Lord Palmerston had 
protested against the forcible levying of taxes upon English residents in 
Mexico to support the war with the United States. Those levies were 
made some six months since, and the English residents then protested 
against it. 

The commercial intelligence is satisfactory. 
declining. 

The New York Courier and Enquirer mentions the actual commence- 
ment of the works for throwing a railway bridge over the Falls of Niagara; 
and the contractor has undertaken to cross on horseback by the middle of 
June. The bridge is to be of iron cord, aided by a wooden framework; 
and is to be secured by wrought-iron anchors built into the solid rock 100 
feet below the surface. 

Linerta.—* An Old Subscriber” has sent to the Morning Post an in- 
teresting account of the declaration of independence by the free Black 
colony of Liberia, and of a new constitution recently adopted, after the 
fashion of the United States. The national flag was elevated at Monrovia 
on the 24th of August last. The first President of the new republic is 
Mr. J. J. Roberts, late Governor of the colony; Mr. Nathaniel Brander 
is Vice-President, and Mr. Samuel Benedict Judge. The flag of the re- 
public was saluted on the 18th of September by the United States brig 
Boxer; and the Captain of the British sloop of war Favourite had agreed 
temporarily to recognize the flag of Liberia until the receipt of further 
instructions. The independence is a measure adopted with a view to give 
the colony a more imposing and convenient aspect in its relations with 
surrounding tribes. 

Care or Goop Hore.—Advices from Cape Town, to the 15th of No- 
vember, report some decided successes against the Kafirs. On the 3d of 
that month, by a forced march of thirty miles, Colonel Somerset came up 
with the force under Pato, eight hundred strong, on some broken ground 
near a stream called the Chechabe. Before the engagement, Colonel So- 
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8 
merset, with a single rifleman, advanced too far, and was surrounded by 
Katirs: the fleetness of his horse saved him; the rifleman was shot. The 
enemy were routed. 

Sir Henry Young had quitted Graham's Town, on his way to South Aus- 
tralia, vid England! 


sMiscellaneous. 
A Cabinet Council was held on Wednesday at the Foreign Office, and 
sat upwards of two hours. 


A deputation from Lancashire and Yorkshire, headed by the Mayor of | 


Manchester and Mr. Bayly the President of the Chamber of Commerce, 
had an interview, on Wednesday, with Lord John Russell and the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, on the subject of the ‘Tea-duties. An hour was 
occupied in representing the various ways in which the present high rate of 
duty injures commerce, interferes with the comfort of the people, and with 
the general productiveness of the revenue. 
their answer is not reported. 

A letter from Lord John Russell to Mr. Cardwell, however, has been 
published, and makes known, what might have been assumed, that finan- 
cial reasons prevent Ministers from meddling with the Tea-duties. 

Preparations are going forward at Chatham to add five additional com- 
panies, of 107 men each, to the Sappers aud Miners: hitherto this branch 
of the Ordnance has comprised only eighteen companies. 

The fading interest of the Hampden controversy has been in some de- 
gree revived by the publication of a tract from the pen of Dr. Whately, 
Archbishop of Dublin, written at the desire of some of his clergy, who ap- 
plied to him for instruction on the subject, as having peculiar means of 
forming a correct judgment. Dr. Whately gives his opinion without re- 
serve, in favour of Dr. Hampden’s appointment—against the opposition, 
both in its spirit and form; and he declares that the Ministers would have 
incurred disgrace if they had retracted. 

The University censure, he maintains, was entitled to no respect; because it 
was known to be illegal, it had been virtually rescinded, and it was unjust—in 
fact, it was no censure. Dr. Hampden’s heterodoxy was a mere pretext: that 
which really incensed so many members of the University against him was his 
pamphlet on Dissent, in which he advocated the placiug of Oxford University on 
the sume footing with that of Dublin. Why delay the censure until he was ap- 
pointed Regius Professor ?—Because, it was said, he had in the interval occupied 
no situation of responsibility within the walls. But that plea is utterly at vari- 
ance with facts: he was, in the interval, successively Public Examiner for De- 

rees in Arts, Principal of St. Mary’s Hall, and Professor of Moral Philosophy. 
f the accusation against his doctrines had been well founded, there was a course 
open to those who condemned; he might have been statutably suspended from 
reaching in the University, as Dr. Pusey was 
jority of nonresidents, who were misled by “‘eiacidations” of Dr. Hampden’s 
writings—that is, by misrepresentations, untair extracts, and shameless garbling. 
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The Ministers listened; but | 


The censure was voted by a ma- | 


Dr. Hampden’s general qualifications are proved by his having earned almost | 


every xcademical distinction, and by his appowtment to the highest and most im 
portant offices in the University. His theological soundness has been proved by 
the very persecution which, as it were, tried his works in the fire. For eleven 
years he has been demanding a fair trial, and demanding investigation; but his 
accusers shrank from that. 

Adverting to the discredit and danger which the movement has brought upon 
the Church, Dr. Whately says—* Better by tar would it be, that the constitution 
of our Church should be changed avowedly and regularly, and placed upon a de- 
mocratic footing, than that such irregular encroachments should be encouraged— 
that the power nominally vested in the constituted authorities should be virtually 
and in practice exercised by any who should combine to overawe them.” The 


hostility to Dr. Hampden originated with a small but active minority in the | 


Chureh; others who did not agree with that party unconsciously aiding its game. 
“ Mistakes of this kind, as to the relative wumerical strength of parties, and as 
to what is really the public opinion on each point, are, as has been above re- 
marked, the more likely to prevail, and to lead to the subjection of the many 
to a few, and those the least worthy to bear rule, in proportion as any society is 
in a disorganized condition, and under no settled and steadily-administered go- 
vernment. It ison this account, chiefly, that | have so long and so earnestiy ad- 
vocated a Church-government; not a government independent of the State, or 
claiming control over temporal causes and properties, but in due subordination to 
the State, and in its own legitimate province; not (what some seem to understand 
by Church-government) a government by the clergy, but, as in the American 
Episcopal Church, by the clergy and laity conjoitly; only by those exclusively 
who ure members of the Church.” 

Alluding to an imputation recently put forth in an influential journal by a 
brother-in-law of Mr. Newman, that Dr. Hampden adopted his views from Mr. 
Blanco White, the Archbishop remarks, that all who know Dr. Hampden must 
have perceived his independent and original mind; and that the reverse was more 
likely. But the looseness of the charge is shown by the writer's including the late 
Dr. Arnold in the same cirele, though he knew Dr. Hampden but slightly, and 
had not even a visiting acquaintance with Mr. Blanco White. 

Phe tract closes with an exhortation—* Be it your business and mine to ap- 
peal with single-hearted desire of truth, to Scripture and to sound reason. May 
we be enabled, through Divine help, to find the truth and to agree in it; or if in any 
pomt differences of opinion arise, may we have grace to differ without bitter hos- 
tility, and without disturbance of the peace of the Christian world! And may 
we be enabled to put in practice the Apostle’s precept, to ‘ Study to be quiet 
(piotiusiobar hovyatecy), and to miud our own business "—the instruction 
aud jhe puidance, by good example as we!l as by precept, of those committed to 
our charge! 

Several letters from survivors of the wrecked Avenger have found their 
way into the newspapers. They add nothing to the main facts of the case; 
but the subjoined account, by Mr. Larecom, the gunner, fills up the nar- 
rative. 





“ Her Majesty's ship Ceylon, Malta, Jan. 4, 1848. 

“ Dear Sir—I have not the least doubt that you have heard of the fate of the 
unlucky Avenger; which was lost on the Sorelli Rocks, about twelve miles to the 
South-west of Galita, on Monday, at ten pm ; going at the rate of eight or nine 
knots, under double-reeted topsails and reeted foresail. At the time she struck 
I was in my bed; but being awakened by the shock, I jumped out and felt for 
my clothes: a heavy sea, however, striking the ship at the time, Iran on the 
deck in my shirt; where I fuund Lieutenant Rooke pressing the men to clear 
away the cutters. Seeing the state the ship was io, | ran down to my cabin and 
got my trousers on. By this time the slnp was on her beam-ends, with her deck 
exposed to the sea. Lientenaut Rooke tailing (in the confusion) to get the cut 
ters cleared away, desired me to assist him; which I immediately did. The sur 
geon, second master, master’s assistant, captain’s steward, a stoker, and a second- 
class boy, got into the boat before it was lowered; when, Lieutenant Rooke lower- 
ing the foremost fall and myself the after one, we got down the falls ourselves, 
and shoved off from the ship with the intention of saving any one that might be 
washed off from the wreck. Before we shoved off from the ship, they commenced 
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lowering the other cutter; but, unfortunately, she was dashed against the ship's 
side and was stoved, and the gig astern was washed from the davits. 

“We had not shoved off five minutes before the mainmast went over the side 
taking with it the mizentopmast and the funnel; about a minute or two after 
that the foremast went, taking with it the bowsprit; and in less than a quarter 
of an hour after she struck she was a perfect wreck, leaving no chance of ever 
coming off again, and all hopes of saving the ship's company were lost. 

“The wind and sea increasing all this time, and our boat's crew being nearly 
worn out, we held a consultation among ourselves as to what was best to be done; 
| when it was agreed that we should run to leeward of the island of Galita, and 
wait there till daylight, and try to get assistance to send to our ill-fated com. 
panions. But when we got to leeward of the island, the wind suddenly shifted to 
the NE, blowing, if possible, harder than before; which caused a heavy cross sea, 
and baffled all our hopes of getting assistance, if any could have been obtained, in 
the island of Galita. The only thing we had then to do was to retrace cur si 
back to the place where we came from, as the wind was blowing directly from the 
opposite point from which it was blowing before: and we then passed over a reef 
on Which | shall always think our ill-fated ship struck. 

“ The wind kept veering about, as God Almighty would have it: if it had not 
been so we should have had to beach the boat in the night, and we all must have 
been lost. As it was, daylight came, and we saw the land about twenty miles off; 
the boat at the same time was standing right for it; and when we got nearly in for 
the shore, there was such an awful sea that I thought every moment would be 
our last. As it happened, we got into a little bay; and in one place, for about 
fifty yards, we saw 1t was a sandy beach, and we thought we should be able to 
land in safety there. But it was not to be so; for, when about a hundred yards 
from the beach, the rollers lifted the boat nearly perpendicular, and ber stern 
taking the ground, and all power of the steering-our being lost thereby, she swaug 
broadside on a roller coming in directly after, and was swamped; when, | am 
sorry to say, four out of our little party—namely, Mr. Steele, doctor, Mr. Betts, 
second waster, Mr. Aylizg, master’s assistant, aud John Owen, stoker—sunk to 
rise no more; «and three only besides myself reached the shore—namely, Lieu. 
tenant Ruoke, William Hill, eaptain’s steward, and James Morley, boy. 

“ When we reached the land, we fell exhausted on the beach, and nearly blind 
from the sand getting in our eyes as we struggled to the shore. Having some- 
what recovered ourselves, we all got up and walked along the shore, not knowing 
at the time where we were going, as we hardly bad any senses in us; when we 
fell in with an Arab, who kindly took us into his hut, and gave us some warm 
milk, which greatly revived us. We dried our clothes, and contented ourselves 
there for the night; having made the Arab understand that we wished to go 
where there was some British Consul, and to which place we understood he would 
guide us the next day. 

“In the morning we were determined to set out as early as possible: but 
neither of us having any shoes, Lieutenant Rooke cut the legs of his boots off, 
and I made of them a pair of slippers for myself and a pair for the steward; 
the boy at the same time took the sleeves off his jacket, and adapted them to 
the same purposes. Having walked about thirty miles that day, we put up at 
an Arab hut, and remained there for the night; having been given to understand 
that we should have horses in the mornimg to take us on our journey; which we 
commenced again as soon as daylight, and arrived at a place called Biserta, 
Here was a Vice-Consul; and he gave us refreshments and shoes, and handker- 
chiefs to tie round our beads, for we had lost our hats in getting ashore; but 
there not being a vessel of any sort in this place that we could send to our ship, 
Lieutenant Rooke determined to push on for Tunis, that being the next port. 
Accordingly, we got a boat, and arrived there in it at midmght; and, not being 
allowed to enter the town, we remained on board until the morning; when Lieu- 
tenant Rooke went to the Consul-General, Sir T. Reade, who immediately sent to 
Malta to give intelligence of what had happened, at the same time sending two 
schooners to the place where our poor ship was wrecked; we ourselves going 
there in a large pulling-boat, for fear that the scheoners should be becalmed out- 
side. The Bey of Tunis also sent the whole of his squadron to see if they could 
recover any of the vessel or of her crew. But, I am sorry to say, neither they nor 
we could find either, the ship having disappeared. There cannot be the least 
doubt that everybody perished except ourselves; for the wind having shifted, and 
such a heavy sea rising at the same time, she must have been washed off the 
rocks and have sank in deep water. 

“We are now at Malta, waiting a passage to England; where I hope I shall 
reach by the latter end of this month; when we shall be able to describe all the 
So no more from 


particulars. 
“ Your humble and obedient servant, 
“Joun Larncom, Gunner, 
“ Late of her Majesty's ship Avenger.” 


The King of Denmark has been suffering severely from influenza. He had 
somewhat recovered; but on the 12th instant he was again dangerously ili, with 
violent fever. 

Vienna letters, of the 10th instant, state that the health of Prince Metternich 
is again seriously deranged. 

The gunshot wound which Earl Powis accidentally received at the hands of 
his son, on the 7th instant, has terminated fatally. At the time, the wound, 
though serious, was not considered dangerous; but on the 14th mortification set 
in, and death ensued in a few hours. 

he deceased nobleman was born in the spring of 1785, and was consequently 
in his sixty third year. His education was completed at St. John’s College, Cam- 

and he took his Master's degree in 1806. As the nominee of his father, 
wesented the borough of Ludlow in nine Parliaments; having only suc- 
39. Lord Powis married, in 1818, the third daugh- 
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3 
ter of the third Duke of Montrose: the issue of the marriage was five sons and 
Ihe late Earl was grandson to the celebrated Lord Clive. 
Ile was not remarkable for the possession of brilliant talents, but was eminently 
distinguished by a sound practical understanding, which secured him considerable 


ceeded to the Earldom in 1 


| three dauglters. 


influence. Le was a Conservative and Protectionist in politics; and though he 
seldom took part in the debates, his connexion with two recent public events 
made him prowinent: the successful opposition which he lead against the separa- 
tion of the see of St. A-aph and Bangor, aud subsequently his contest with the 
Prince Albert, the Queen’s husband, fur the Chaucellorship of Cambridge Uni- 
versity, were the last, as they were the leading points in his career. . 

By the death of Earl Powis a vacancy occurs in the Order of the Garter. The 
title, and the estates, which are all in Shropshire aud Montgomeryshire, together 
with the patronage of eight livings, descend to the eldest sou, Lord Clive, Mem- 
ber for North Shropshire. 

The Earl of Moray died of influenza, on Wednesday sennight, at Darnaway, 
Castle. The deceased was Baron Donne, Baron St. Colne, and Baron Stuart of 
Castle Stuart, in the Peerage of Great Britain, and Lord-Lieutenant of Elgin- 
He was born in 1771; was twice married, first in 1795. secondly in 1801; 


shire, ° 
Ihe title descends to the eldest son, Francis 


and had issue by both marriages. 
Lord Donne. ’ 
The country has just lost one of its most popular writers, Mr. Isaac D'Israeli, 
author of the Curiosities of Literature, aud tather of the Member tor Bucking- 
hamshire. Mr. D'lsraeli was the son of a Venetian merctant settled in this 
| country; he was born in May 1766, and was educated in Holland. He very early 
exbibited great talent for acquiring languages and other litevary attainments; 
and being possessed of an independent property, he was able to follow his favourite 
| pursuits without hinderance. He successively published, besides several minor 
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January 22, 
ieces, the book already mentioned, (his best and most popular work,) the Quar- 
rels of Authors, Calamities of Authors, Illustrations of the Literary Character, 
and the Amenities of Literature, his latest publication. His five volumes of 
Commentaries on the Life and Reign of Charles the First, published at inter- 
vals, procured him the honorary degree of D.C.L., accorded by the University of 
Oxford, in the words of the Public Orator, “ optuni regis optimo defensori.” In 
1839, Mr. D'Israeli was stricken with blindness; last spring he lost his wife, with 


whom he had lived for forty years; and on Wednesday last his still robust consti- | 


tution sank under an attack of influenza. He died at Brandenburg House, his 
residence in Buckinghamshire. 

Letters from Hanover, of the 15th instant, announce the death of Miss Fre- 
derica Herschell, sister to the celebrated astronomer, Frederick William Herschell. 
Miss Herschell was herself an accomplished astronomer; she is perhaps most po- 

ularly kuowu in England as the constructor of the selenic globe preserved in 

Benamiah Observatory. 
Christmas Eve. He was born at Skalbolt, in 1783. In early lite he studied and 
practised the law at Rejkjavik; but in 1812 he removed to Copenhagen, in order 
to devote himself to the study of Northern literature and science. His profound 
learning and personal worth led, in 1815, to his obtaining the Professorship of 
Northern literature in the University of Copenhagen; in 1829 he was appointed 
Keeper of the State Archives; he was successively Secretary, Vice-President, and 
President of the Icelandic Literary Society, and Vice-President of the Royal So- 
ciety of Northera Antiquaries. Professor Magnusen’s chief published works are 
The Theory of the Edda and its Origin, and Runamo og Runerne on the pulwo- 
graphy of the North. As one of the editors of Semunds Edda, he compiled the 
mythological lexicon which forms the chief portion of the third volume. 











The sum of 1,500/. a year, retiring pension, reverts to the Crown by the death 
of Mr. James Corry. In the Irish House of Commons he filled the offices of Se- 
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Lutton, a joiner of Cardiff, has performed an extraordinary voyage down the 
Bristol Channel. He was at work at midnight on the stern of a ship, when the 
plank on which he stood gave way, and he fell into the water; he managed to get 
hold of the plank, a piece of wood about eighteen feet long, and sat astride of it. 
His cries had been heard by the mate of the ship, and a boat put off after him. 


| Guided by his shouts for help, the boat tollowe i Lutton for two hours and a 


he was then overtaken and rescued. He had floated about fourteen 
miles on his plank, in very boisterous weather. 

Two boys at Cheltenham have been aping their elders by fighting a duel- 
They discharged pistols at each other by a runuing tire; and one received a num- 
ber of shots in his shoulder ani thigh. They were both arrested. 

A would-be burglar at Bethnal Green has met with a dreadful punishment in 
the pursuit of bis criminal object. Three men had ascended the roof of a whole- 
sale grocer’s premises by means of a ladder, and they appear to have attempted 


: a ; : | in vain to force open a trap-door; a neighbour heard them, opened his window, and 
Professor Finn Magnusen, the Iceland philosopher, died at Copenhagen on | 


cretary to the Board of Ways and Means and Clerk of the Journals; and was | 
| the wound received by M. ‘Tardy is not dangerous.—/’aris Duper. 


subsequently Secretary to the Linen Board, Commissioners of Fisheries, &c.— 
Globe. 

Erroneous reports having got abroad respecting the will of the late Lord Reay, 
we are requested to insert + statement on the subject. Although Lord Reay sold 
the family estate—called from its extent the “ Reay Country”—to the Duke of 
Sutherland, for 314,0001, he has uot left any productive estate, nor any fund for 
the pure hase of an estate for his family vor provision by annuity or otherwise for 
any of his nearest relations. 

The Lords of the Admiralty have presented Mr. Pullen, master of the Betsy, 
with a splendid gold medal, for having saved the lives of ninety—four passengers 
on board the Granuile steamer, destroyed by fire on her way trom Drogheda to 
Liverpool. Pullen and his crew have had other more substantial rewards for 
their humane intrepidity, from their fellow citizens. 

The Conservateur, a Muisterial journal of Paris, announces that the Duke de 
Montpensier has lately purchased a splendid palace at Madrid, as the future resi- 
dence of himself and the Iufanta Datchess. Artists have already left Paris for 
Madrid, to complete its internal decorations with extraordinary magnificence. 

A communication received from the British Minister at Berlin announces 






the 


accession of the states named below to the International Copyright Convention— 
the Grand Dutchies of Sase Weimar and Saxe Altenberg, aud the Principalities | 


of Reus Schleiz, Gerard Lobenstein Ebersdorf, Schwarsbourg Rudolstadt, and 
Schwarsboury Sondershausen. 

Advices from St. Petersburg mention the stoppage of Mr. J. C. Plitt, a Ger- 
man merchant of immense business and great respectability. The liabilities are 
estimated at 330,000/. The loss is expected to fall heavily on Frankfort, and to 
some extent on Manchester. 

Other failures have taken place in Germany, consequent on the suspension of 
Messrs. Maring and Co. of Offenbach. At Frankfort, Messrs. Baert and Heidel- 
burg have failed. 

The Vienna firm of Arnstein and Eskeles have issued a circular stating that, 
though they are creditors of Haber to the amount of 900,000 florins, their busi 
ness will not be affected by it, their balance-sheet showing an excess in their favour 
of 6,000,000 florins. 

According to the accounts published in the German papers, the fair at Leipsic 
this year has not passed off so satisfactorily as usual. 
acted, it appears, was chiefly in cotton and woollen manufactures. 

A letter trom Leipsic, of the L4th, says—* The owner of some spinning-1mills 
at Berlin has lately brought into the market a new species of flaxen thread, which 
is extremely long and silky, white in colour, and spun and dyed with extraordi- 
nary facility. This primary material, which possesses, even in a superior degree, 
all the qualities of silk, is likely to compete with it from its simple and rapid 
fabrication, and from its price being very low as compared with that of silk. The 
appearance of this new article of commerce has caused a great sensation among 
the dealers at the fair at Leipsic; and an Englishman hes offered the inventor 
20,0002. for his secret; but this was refused, as the owner intends to reserve to 
himself all the benefits of bis discovery.” 

The number of vessels which urrived at Hamburg by the Elbe last year was 
8,756. During the previous year the number was 4,476. The falling off is to 
be ascribed to the competition resulting from the opening of the railway. 

About 21,536 vessels made the passage of the Sound last year. Of the gross 
number of vessels, 10,674 came from the Northern, and 10,862 from the Baltic 
Seas. During the last ten years the returns furnish no equal number for a simi- 
lar period. Of the vessels that passed the Great Belt, 771 were laden with wheat. 


The best business trans- | 


The quantity of port wine shipped from Oporto during the past year amounted | 


to 30,624 pipes: of which there were shipped to Great Britain, 23,354 pipes; to 
Brazil, 2,762 pipes; United States, 2,118 pipes; and to other parts, 2,390 pipes. 

According to the statement by a physician of Madrid, in one of the journals of 
that capital, about 60,000 persons in Madrid were, a fortnight ago, suffering trom 
the influenza. At Seville, a third of the population, and at Murcia great numbers, 
were suffering severely from the same malady. 

The Negro population of St. Bartholomew, in the West Indies, have forwarded 
an address of thanks to the King of Sweden, for their liberation from slavery on 
the promulyation of the decree of October last. 

The Civil Tribunal of the Seine has confirmed the right of Mademoiselle de 
Luzy to au annuity of 3,000 francs bequeathed to her by the late Duke de Choi- 
seul Praslin, and to several articles of clothing, furniture, &c., which she had left 
in the Dake’s house. Mademoiselle de Luzy also claimed a sum of 5,000 francs 
which she had left in the Duke's keeping, without retaining any acknowledgment : 
Marshal Sebastiani, guardian of the Duke's children, admitted that 4,000 francs 
had been deposited, but denied the larger sum: the Court ordered the payment 
of the 4,000 franes. 





mother of the | 


A correspondent states that the Irish estates of the Duke of Buckingham are | 


about to be sold. They are of considerable extent, comprising no less than 25,000 
Statute acres, and are situate in the counties ot Westmeath, Clare, Longford, and 
the Queen’s County. They will be brought to the hammer in April next, in 
Dablin.— Morning Chronicle. 

The schooner Industrious, of Whitstable, has been wrecked at the mouth of 
the Tay, on the Abertay Sands, with the loss of all hands, eight in number. A 
life-boat put off to render assistance; but, though the people managed to get so 
Near as to hear the cries of the perishing mariners, the breakers prevented thein 
reaching the ship. 


shouted; two of the men descended the ladder; but the third, in his fright, missed 
his footing, and fell to the pavement, sustaining hurts that will cripple him for 
lite. 

Mr. Thomas Drewery, the druggist of Hull, who had been wrongfully convicted 
on a charge of stealing a horse and gig, has received from the Home Oilfice @ 
* free pardon.” 

On the 28th October last, a man named Morel, employed in the iron-works of 
St. Paul de Jarret, (Loire,) was condemned to six days’ imprisonment for a petty 
thett upon a M. 1 irdy, who gave evidence agaist him; aod in consequence of 
this aud other misconduct be was not allowed to return to his employment. Io 
revenge for this, Morel obtained a double-barrelled gun, which he carried about 
with him, openly declaring that with one of the barrels he would shoot M. Tardy, 
and with the other kill himself. In the evening of the 6th, seeing M. Ta 
seated in his own house, Morel tired at him through the window, strack him in 
the tace, and, believing he was killed, went hurriedly home, where be placed the 
muzzle of the other barrel under his chin, and blew out bis brains. Fortunately, 


Results of the Registrar-General’s return otf 
week ending ou Saturday last 


mortality in the Metropolis for the 








Number of Winter 

deaths average. 
Zymotic Diseases Eh) ise 
Dregs Car n rd ant ul nor va Dh 51 59 
181 161 
Nerves, and Setiees Iso 175 
. is 50 ay 
rOrgans of Respiration M6 225 
her Organs of Digestion 65 62 
os ° 13 9 
12 13 
ses of oints, & io s 
Diseases of the Skin, Cellular Tissue, &« 1 
V ove Vrivation, ¢ ud Lntemperan 3 $1 
Sudden ’ 15 
Maltormations 2 3 
Premature Birth 27 23 
Atropl is 15 
Vid Ae 6s 73 
Total including unspecified cause 1457 1107 


The temperature of the thermometer ranged from 51.0° in the sun to 23.0° in 
the shade; the mean temperature by day being warmer than the average mean 


temperature by 0.0°. The general direction of the wind for the week was North. 


BIRTHS. 

On the 12th January, at Denston Hall, Suffolk, the Lady Keane, of a daughter, 

On the 13th, at the Vica Mortimer, the Wife of the Rev. H. J.C. Harper, of a son, 

On the 15th, Parsonage, Upton St. Leonard's, near Gloucester, the Wife of the 
Rev. J. Clements, of a sen 

On the 16th, at Badger Rectory, Salop, the 
son. 

On the 16th, at Dittisham, the Lady Henry Kerr, of a davghter. 

On the 17th, the Lady of F. Fowell Buxton, Exq., of a daughter. 


aye, 


at the 


Wife of the Rev. T. F. Boddington, of a 


On the 20th, in Bryanston Square, the Wile of Edward Dawson Esq., of Whatton 
Hall, Leicestershire, of a son. 
MAKRIAGES. 
On the 13th January, at St. Stephen's Church, Norwich, the Rev. Joseph F. Fenn, 
M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, Vicar of stotfoid, Beds, to Mary Jane, 


eldest daughter of Samuel! Bignold, Esq., ot Norwich 
On the 19th, at the Catholic Chapel, Rainhill, the Hon, Gilbert Stapleton, of the 
Grove, Richmond, Yorkshire, brother of the Lord Beaumont, to Mary, Widow of the 
late William Gerard, Esq., and only child of Bartholomew Lretherton, Esq., of Rainhill 
and Ditton, Lancashire 
DEATHS. 
August, near Sydney, New South Wales, Mrs. Macleay, the Wife of 


On the 13th 
Alexander Macleay, Bsq., F.RS., &« 

On the (4th December, at Florence, Sir James Annesley, late President of the Medi- 
cal Board at Madras 

On the 9th January, at Hanover, Miss Carolina Lucretia Herschel, sister of the late 
Sir William Herschel, and Honorary Member of the Royal Astronomical Society of 
London. 

On the 12th, at Darnaway Castiec, the Earl of Moray ; in his 77th year. 

On the 12th, in Dunean Street, Edinburgh, Miss Dorothea brown; in her 90th year, 

On the lth, Elizabeth, Relict of the late Thomas Garnham, Esq., of Felsham Hall, 
Suffulk; in her 94th year. 

On the 4th, at Wisbeach, Cambridgeshire, Spelman Swaine, Esq., Rear-Admiral of 
her Majesty's Navy, and Chief Bailiff tor the Isle of Ely ; in his 80th year, 

On the Lith, John W. Wright, Esq., Secretary of the Society of Water Colour Patnters, 
Pall Mall East; 

On the l4th, at Hunge 
in Cad mT 





in his 45th vear 


turd, } Mrs. Margaret Hal! ; in her 90th year. 


terkshire, 


Elizabeth, Wife of Lieuwtenant-Colonel Verner, and 





On the loth, iace, 
Dowaver Marchioness of Donegal 
t in Upper Grosvenor Square, Mrs, Dawson, Wife of the Right Hon, 
George R. Dawson, dauchter of the late and sister of the present Sir Robert Peel, Bart. 


On the 15th, at Southwell, Notts, Colonel Francis Sherlock, K.H., late of the Fourth 
Royal Lrish Dragoon Guards ; in his 7ist year. 

On the 16th, at ford, Finnetta, Relict of the late Hon. Baron Robert Dimedale, 
of Camftield Pk ; in her 86th year 

On the I7th, at the Right Honourable Edward Herbert, Earl of Powis, 












K.G.; in his 64d year 

On the !7th, in Eaton Square, the Lady Augusta Emily Julia Fielding, second 
daughter of the Earl of Denbigh ; inher 24d year. 

On the 17th, in Upper seymour stre Connaught Square, Heury Maddison Combe, 
the only child of Sir Robert and Lady Horsiord, in his oth year. 

On the i7th, at Bonehureh, in the Isle of Wight, the Rev. William Adams, M.A. 


Fellow of Merton College, Oxtord, and second son of Mr, Sergeant Adams. 

On the 18th, in Lansdowne Terrace, Cheltenham, Lady Hayes, Widow of the late Sir 
John M. Hayes, Bart.; in ber s6th year 

On the 19th, at Aske, Yorkshire, Maria Lady Williamson, Relict of the late, and 
resent, Sir Hedworth Williamson, Bart., of Whitburn ; in her 82d year, 








EAST INDIA SHIPPING. 
Blyth, from Mauritius; 19th, Thomas 


and Reflector, 


At Gravesend, 15th Jan. Sophia, 


ARRIVED 





Arbuthnot, Thompson, from Sydney ; Glen Huntley, Carr, from China; 
Withycomb, from Mauritius; and 20th, Kinnear, Head, from Maniila In the Downs, 
| 20th, Mary Sparks, Kush rom China ; and Santipore, Whichelo, from Calcutta. At 





At Liverpool, 15th, Jenny Wren, 
om Chima. In the Clyde, 16th, 
2th Nov. Seringapatam, 





tatsey, from Mauritias. 
onulucius, Seott, tf 
At tie Cape, 


Bristol, i-th, Marie Laure 
Varian, from Calcutta; and loth, ¢ 
Fleetwood, Richardson, trom Mauritius, 
and Rambler, Hutchinson, trom London 

SaAlILep—From Gravesend, Isth Jan. Childe Harold, Lil'ey, for Bombay ; and Eclipse, 
Austin, for Mauritius; and 20th, Ann Bates, Slaughter; and Honduras, Cayzer, for 


Sydney 
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THE SPECTATOR. 


[Saturday, 








Inquiries have been made respecting the Spectator Index for 1847: it will be 
published soon. 

The lucubrations of our Correspondents become rather unmanageable in the 
space we can afford even during the Parliamentary recess: after next week, 


the space will be much contracted. 


POSTSCRIPT 
Saturpay Niaur. 

The Chronicle this morning gives the following paragraph as its naval 
intelligence— * Portsmouth, Jan. 21. 

“ A squadron of armed steam-vessels, to consist of twelve of various sizes and 

wer, is ordered to be assembled at Portsmouth, and kept ready for service. 

They are each to have two engineers, six stokers, and ten seamen, with the 
usual warrant-officers, on board. An inspector of steam machinery afloat is to 
be appointed to keep the engines, &c. &c. in order; and it is expected that Com- 
mander Starmer, who brought the Hecla to England from the Mediterranean, 
will be the naval officer placed in charge of them, and will communicate with the 
Commander-in-chief and other ofticial persons as to what may be required to 
keep them in efficient order. It appears these twelve steamers are to be sent 
round from Woolwich and Sheerness, and are in addition to the Centaur, Cyclops, 
Gorgon, Retribution, and others, now in the port. 

‘* Her Majesty’s brigs Sappho and Orestes are to be got ready for service. They 
will be completed by the dockyard artificers in a few days, and join the other ex- 
perimental vessels to be commissioned in February.” 

We find the following in the Globe— 

“It is stated that, among the plans at present under consideration on the 
subject of the Army, is one for employing the Out-Pensioners in the recruiting 
department, at additional pay, in lieu of maintaining the present staff of non- 
commissioned officers and men from each regiment. Should this plan be carried 
out, a considerable saving will be effected to the public. There are in England 
five recruiting districts, in Ireland three, and in Scotland two.” 

Mr. Cobden has been invited, through Mr. Joseph Sturge, to attend a 
meeting at Birmingham against the increase of our national defences: he 
has declined, on the plea of pressing engagements; and the meeting is post- 
poned. The bulk of Mr. Cobden’s letter, however, refers to the general 
subject, and that we quote— 

“To me it is utterly unintelligible why we should now be suddenly stunned 
with this outery for additional armaments to protect us against an attack by the 
French. An invasion from France! Why, what statesman, or party, or news- 
paper, in that great constitutional and civilized nation has latterly been advocating 
a war with England, or threatening a descent upon our shores? No; the whole 
affair must have been the work of some gossiping idlers at our clubs in London, 
or of military men, impatient at the neglect into which their profession has fallen 
after thirty years of peace. If these parties, and our diplomatists and foreign min- 
isters, would be quiet, there'never was a time when, from the inevitable tendencies 
of the age, the English and French nations were in so fair a way as they are at 
present to forget their ancient animosities. It is more than the lifetime of an entire 
—— since the last sanguinary and irrational conflict between England and 

rance was brought to a close. Upwards of 60,000,000 of human beings have in 
that interval passed to their graves in the two countries; and is it taking too fa- 
vourable a view of human nature to believe that much of our old national hatred 
lies buried with them ? 

“Tam delighted to hear that you are prepared at Birmingham to extend the 
hand of friendship and confidence towards the French people. Such a demonstra- 
tion will have the best possible effect upon public opinion, not only in France but 
throughout the world. 

At a special general meeting, on Thursday, the Manchester Chamber 
of Commerce adopted a petition to Parliament against the resumption 
of the sliding-scale of corn-duties in March next. 

Another long sitting of the Cabinet Council took place yesterday, at the 
Foreign Office. Lord John Russell was prevented from attending by 
indisposition. 

Last night's Gazette announces the appointment of Mr. Walter Charles 
Metcalfe Plowden to be “ Her Majesty’s Consul in Abyssinia.” 

The Mountstewart Elphinstone sailed on Thursday for Van Dieman’s 
Land, with “ free settlers ” from the hulks. 


The intelligence in the Paris papers of yesterday is of a peculiarly domestic 
character. ‘The most striking fuct is the election of the Opposition candidate at 
Lyons, M. De Mortimart, by a majority of more than a handred over his Minis- 
terial opponent. 

The weather had become extremely cold in Paris, and particularly in the South 
eastern department of France. The Rhine was partially frozen. 

A naval and military expedition under General Serrano took possession of the 
Melilla Islands on the 6th instant, in the name of Queen Isabella of Spain. The 
islands, three in number, and of small extent, lie off the coast of Morocco. They 
had been ceded to Spain by the Emperor Muley Abd-er-Rahman. 

The Sémaphore of Marseilles publishes a letter from Naples of the 11th instant, 
which contains the following—* Sanguinary disorders took place at Messina on 
the 8th. The details have not yet reached us, but it is known that the gen- 
darmerie and a part of the garrison fraternized with the Progressists. Cries of 
* The Constitution for ever!’ ‘Long live Pius the Ninth!’ have been heard at 
Messina. There have been some persons killed.” 











Speaking of the warlike movement in Austria, a writer in the Prussian State 
Gazette says—* The poor idiotic Emperor has proclaimed, in an autograph letter, 
that the present state of the Lombardo-Venetian kingdom may be considered re- 
volutionary, and the authorities are accordingly enjoined to take measures for the 
restoration of order and tranquillity.” The present expenditure in the purchase | 
of horses is suid to amount to 1,500,000 florins, (about 160,0001.) The object in 
the first instance is to procure from 10,000 to 12,000 remounts. 

Letters from Copenhagen, of the 13th instant, report that the King of Denmark 
was better: the fears of his family were once more quieted. 


Since the conviction of William Frewen for harbouring the murderer Ryan Pack, 
a great change has taken place, and wandering strangers are not admitted into a 
house if there be any reason to suspect that they are trying to avoid being ob- 
served by the authorities. ‘This has been ascertained in numerous instances.— 
Dublin Correspondent of the Globe. 

The Government School of Design seems at last to be efficiently at work, with 
a promise of further improvement. Last night, Mr. J. C. Horsley, one of the 
Professors, delivered a lecture introductory to a course on painting and colour. It 
was general in its scope, but clear, practical, and specific in its teaching. We were 
particularly struck with the manner in which Mr. Horsley put some essential 
truths, which are often made to pass in language so loose and vague as to be use- 
less, into a very intelligible and cogent form. For example, the fact that “ genius ” 
is not independent of industry and laborious study is often asserted: Mr. 
Horsley explained with great force, and some admirable illustrations, how 
the facility and power ot execution ascribed to genius are developed by pa- 
tient and modest devotion to study and practice. He exhibited, among many 
other works, the elaborate and painstaking beginning of a Landseer, together with | 


a more advanced specimen, and a third example showing the artist’s mature 
power. Mr. Horsley insisted on a workmanlike method as the great clue to guide 
the pupil through the mazes of study and the difficulties of practice to true mas- 
tery over his art. The language of the lecture throughout, though animated, 
was plain, distinct, reasoning, and, above all, specific. Mr. Horsley spoke of a 
Life class as a probable addition to the school. 
MONEY MARKET. 
Stock EXCHANGE, FRIDAY AFTERNOON. 

The English Funds have, after some fluctuation, recovered the ground lost at 
the end of last week; Consols having today touched 884, which is higher than 
they have been for some time. The settlement of the Account in Consols took 
place on Tuesday ; when the difficulty of supplying the large amount of Stock 
sold in anticipation of a fall was so great that Consols for Money commanded a 
higher price than for the next Account, 26th February. The market was, how- 
ever, supplied with Stock yesterday and today; and the price for Account is 
slightly in advance of that for Money. Under these circumstances, it is almost 
needless to remark that money is very abundant; the rate of interest upon loans 
for short periods in the Stock Exchange being from 2 to 3 per cent, while the 
rate of commercial discount for first-class bills may be taken at from 4 to 5 per 
cent. The premium of Exchequer Bills has undergone but little alteration, and 
is today 25s. to 28s. Bank Stock continues in demand, and has reached 198}, 
being an advance of nearly 2 per cent upon our last prices. India Stock has also 
risen to 237. Indeed, every description of funded security may now be quoted at 
prices higher than any that have been obtained for many months. 

In the Foreign Market, the business has been of rather more importance than 
usual; and though prices were depressed upon any occurrence of a downward 
movement in the English Funds, the general result of the week’s operations has 
been to establish most of the better class of Dividend-paying Stocks at prices 
from 4 to 1 per cent in advance of the lower rates. There appears likewise to be 
an increasing disposition to invest in this class of securities. Mexican Bonds 
have remained without any movement of importance; but the demand for the Pe- 
ninsular Stocks, which had slackened, seems in a slight degree to be reviving, 
Peruvian Bonds have advanced considerably, and have reached 39; an improve- 
ment of more than 10 per cent in the last two or three months. A proposition 
has been forwarded to the Government of the Republic on behalf of the Bond- 
holders, having for its object the conversion of the debt upon the same principles 
as those recently applied to the Chilian Bonds, viz. the issue of a Six per Cent 
Active Stock for the capital of the debt, and a Deferred Three per Cent Stock for 
the amount of the over-due Coupons. It will be some months before the decision 
of the Peruvian Government can be known; and in the interim the hopes of the 
speculators have given the stock the increased value already noticed. 

The Railway Share Market does not exhibit any feature of importance. The 
prices of the leading varieties are generally rather in advance of those of last 
week: the cheapness of money operating to the encouragement of speculation. 
The transactions, however, have not been upon an extensive scale; nor has the 
renewed desire for this species of investment as yet become general. The French 
Shares have experienced some fluctuation; but have recovered from the occasional 
depression experienced, and are today nearly at the quotations of last week. 

The accounts of the Bank of England, for the week ending January 15th, 
exhibit when compared with those of the preceding week the following results— 

















BANKING DEPARTMENT. Increase. Decrease. 
RESt ccccccccccccccccvcccccccvccceccececcsees ZEBS,8IB ceeee _ 
Public Deposits. ....+seceseeseceseecevcceees 1,079,328 
Other Deposits...-- 182,098 
Seven-day and other Bills......++..+++++++ anu 
Government Securities, including Dead-weight. . —_— 
Other Bacwiihase ccc cccccesecsccccccoccevccese 1,091,022 
Notes unissued .....eeeeeeceecees 162,985 
Actual Circulation ensan 
Issums DEPARTMENT. 
Notes issued... .+-++++eeeeee wecccccccccccccces ——_ 
Belllams cccvcccccccccescceses Seccccccccceece 
This week. Last week. 
Total Bullion in both Departments ...... eceses 12,823,602 ..... 12,578,361 
Actual Circulation ..-.++++-+eee0. ee cevcececes 19,094,600 ..... 18,561,385 


SATURDAY, TWELVE 0’CLOCK. 

The English Stock Market is firmer, without the occurrence of important 
transactions; Consols both for Money and Account having been done at 884, and 
the price being now 884 4. This improvement is doubtless in part attributable 
to the very favourable nature of the Bank returns for the week ending the 15th 
instant; in which, notwithstanding the demand for bullion occasioned by the 

yment of dividends, the amount of precious metals in store had increased 
244,241/. Exchequer Bills are the same, viz. 26s. to 28s. premium. In the Foreign 
Market, the Peninsular Securities are rather more in demand, and a limited inquiry 
for both Portuguese and Spanish Stock may be noticed, though no improvement in 
price has taken place; the other Foreign Bonds are unchanged. ‘The Railway 
Shares are generally firmer. The following are the principal transactions in this 
department: Eastern Counties, 164; Ditto, Guaranteed 6 per cent, 93; Great Nor- 
thern, 4§ #; Great Western, Half-shares, 604; Ipswich and Bury St. Edmund's, 8}; 
Blackwall, 6 ; North-western, Quarter shares, L. and B, 344; Ditto One-fifth Shares, 
114; South-western, Third-Shares, 14 discount; Midland, 115; North Staffordshire, 
104 #; Reading, Guildford, and Reigate, 74; York, Newcastle, and Berwick, 34; 
Ditto, Extension No. 1, York and Newcastle, 19}; Ditto, Purchase, 9; York and 
North Midland, Preference, 17 163; Ditto, East and West Riding Extension, 353; 
North of France, 114; Overyssell, 2 dis.; Paris and Lyons, 5}. 

SarTurpaY, Two o'CLoce. 

The transactions in the English Funds have been unimportant during the 
morning; the price of Consols having varied from buyers to sellers at 884. Just 
before the close of business an extensive and influential purchase gave an im- 

tus to prices and the closing quotation, both fur Money and Account is, 88} 3. 
ixchequer Bills are the same, 26 to 28 premium. Not a single bargain is re- 
corded in Bank or India Stock. The business of the Foreign Market has been 
more important than usual, as the following list of bargains will indicate. With 
few exceptions the prices of most of the Stocks dealt in are without material 
change. It will be observed that Peruvian are improving, as are also both va- 
rieties of Spanish Bonds. Brazilian, 83; Equador, 4; Peruvian, 394; Portuguese, 
Four per Cents, 253; Russian, 1083 9}; Spanish Active, 194 19§; Coupons, 114; 
Passive, 44 4; Three per Cents, 293 30; Deferred, 103; Dutch Two-and-a-half, 


| 544 35; Four per Cents, 854 43. The Railway Shares are without change. The 


following are the principal bargains since those given in the morning: Birmingham 
and Oxford Junction, 243; Bristol and Exeter Thirds, 15; Chester and Holyhead, 
19; Eastern Counties, 155; Great Western, 104}; Ditto, Half-shares, 60}; Hull 
and Selby, 51; London and Blackwall, 6; London, Brighton, and South Coast, 
444; London and North-western, 1524; North British, 27; North Staffordshire, 
104, York, Newcastle, and Berwick, 35; York and NorthMidland, 764; Northern 
of France, 11; Paris and Rouen, 34§; Paris and Strasbourg, 44. 






3 per Cent Consols.......... 88} Z Danish 3 per Cents ...+++++. &3 4 
Ditto for Account ........- + 883 2 Dutch 2§ per Cents......... 53% 4} 
3 per Cent Reduced......... sad Z Ditto 4 per Cents.......++-. 85} 

3} per Cents .....eeeeeeeees ROE Mexican 5 per Cents 1846... 175 18} 
Long Annulties.......-+++++ 8 15-16 New Granada.......-.+++++ 18g 198 
Bank Stock. .+-+eeeeeeeeees —_ Portuguese N.4 perCents 1842 25 € 
Exchequer Bills.........+ 26 28 prem. | Portuguese Old Is24........ 769 
India Stock «..+.eeeeeeeeee ~— Russian 5 per Cents .....--- 108 100 
Brazilian 5 per Cents ....... 813 Spanish (Active) 5 per Cents 19} § 
Belgian 4} per Cents ......- 89 91 Ditto 3 per Cents 1842 ....-- 9} 30% 
Buenos Ayres...-+++.e+e .- 3033 Venezucla .......cccesecces 368 
Chilian 6 per Cents ......... 88 90 
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22, 1848. ] 

THE THEATRES. 

In commenting on the various failures which have but too frequently 
occurred in the theatrical world, we have more than once taken occasion 
to expatiate on the necessity of telling a story well, to amuse an audience. 
No amount of wit or of poetry, of profundity or of passion, will compensate 
for a deficiency in this requisite: but, on the other hand, let the tale be 
well conducted, and it is surprising how moderate an audience will be in 
exacting other meaus of gratification. 

In this circumstance, as we have also said, lies the ground of schism 
between the envious literati connected with the stage. The men who 
can write for the theatre are despised by those who cannot write, but 
have a vague notion as to the purpose to which a high drama might be 
applied. ‘To the latter class, the fact that a play succeeds just because it 
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THE 


keeps up the attention for a given time, and affords opportunities for a | 


favourite actor or two to make a display, is detestable; and yet this fact 
obstinately refuses to be talked down. The Lady of Lyons, with its 
doubtful moral, without any “ writing” at all, but with four acts capitally 
managed, sticks to the bills with grim reality, and, however hackuied, 


draws good audiences at all sorts of places, and deties the utterances of the | 


most exulted theorists. 

To people who will look at the affair from a common-sense point of view 
this state of things is perfectly intelligible. Of the vast class o people 
who devour novels, the majority demands to be satistied by the sfory: deep 
reflection and delineation of character, however they may contribute to the 
immortality of a writer, and however they may cause a man’s works to be 
referred to when coutemporary productions are forgotten, still ouly affect a 
minority of the readers of his own day, when he is read for amusement and 
not because he has an established name. How many of those who love 
the last new novel look with impatience at the second volume, and peep 
prematurely at the conclusion of the third, that they may know as soon as 
possible whether Lord de Lacy marries Miss Montague! 

Now these readers of novels are an educated class, and highly refined 
and reflective, compared to the mass assembled within the walls of a theatre. 
The novel-writer has nothing to do with such an assemblage as that which 
throngs the gallery on a holyday occasion. And difference of rank and 
education is not the only distinction between the playgoing mass and the 
novel-readers. 
not turn over nine hundred pages on any account, but delight in witnes- 
sing the performances of a theatre. All these have to be considered. Those 


loose young men who consider a visit to the play merely as a portion of an | 


evening's “lark,” are the very persous who are likely to “damn” your 
drama if they are not amused. Perhaps the highly intellectual visiters 
can least of all be set down among “ Jes classes dangereuses” of a theatri- 
cal community. 

The consequence of these preliminaries is clear. If even to ® more se'ect 
class a tale is more attractive, as a tale, than on account of its literary qua- 
lities, & fortiori with a less select class the obvious way of pleasing must be 
the most successful one. What we say applies especially to new plays: an 
established work may draw an audience precisely because it is famous. 


Tom Jones has fifty times as many readers as The Adventures of a Guinea. | 


Ic is unquestionably an infinitely better book; yet it is not because they 
have made this reflection that the great number of readers make a point of 
perusing it. but because they have been told that Fielding is a great man, 
and that Jom Jones is his chef d'ceuvre, and have not heard the same about 
the author of Chrysal. 

We are perfectly certain that the brilliant success of Mr. Lovell’s play 
will excite among many persons the depreciating inquiry, “ What is there 
in it?” And we are also perfectly certain that, regarding it apart from its 
theatrical capabilities, we should answer, “ Nothing at ali.” But yet the 
play Aas a brilliant success, and has converted the Haymarket, this week, 
from a comparatively neglected establishment into a crowded theatre. 

Some stories have in themselves such a strong intrinsic interest, that 
they will carry an audience along however treated. An exciting murder 
in the Newgate Calendar is an instance of this sort. But that is not the 
case with The Wife's Secret. A husband detects his wife in an interview 
with a brother proscribed by the Government, and suspects him to be a 
paramour—voila tout! In this anecdote, baldly told, there is nothing new 
or exciting. But in bringing ic to bear on the stage, and suiting it to the 
two performers who were to sustain it, the author has shown himself a 
veritable artist. ‘The extremes of happiness and misery to which he can 
drive the husband, and the position in which the wife stands between her 
husband and her brother, give a good capital of light and shade to start 
with. Now a difficulty arises, now it is smoothed down; now the husband 
is in despair, now the brother is in danger; and all these varieties have an 
influence on the wife, so that the essential element of female interest is 
kept up from beginning to end. Mrs. Charles Kean is the best represent- 
ative of the lady—a compound of dignity and tenderness—that could be 
found on the stage. Mr. Kean, though not, in our opinion, an artist of the 
highest rank, can give force and effect to the marked situations which are 
found in this play, and which constitute a great element of its attraction. 
Mrs. Keeley has a semi-puritanical part, by which she can produce the 
hearty amusement that is sure to be the concomitant of comic lines in 
& serious piece, when such lines are pointedly delivered. Mr. Webster 
“makes up” the part of a Puritan steward very artistically. When, at the 
conclusion, he announced the piece for repetition, the applause was most 
hearty and unfeigned; and Mr. Lovell has done himself very great credit 
as a practical dramatist by The Wife's Secret. 





Madame Thillon has appeared to great advantage in an operetta called 
The Young Guard, produced at the Princess's. The story is of a peasant 
girl, who during the civil war in Spain saves a Carlist prisoner, by assuming 
the disguise of a minstrel, and enlists in a regiment, so as to be appointed 
guard of the place in which the prisoner is contined. Mr, Loder's music is 
chiefly of the ballad style, and is adapted to the sparkling singing of Ma- 
dame Thillon. 


MADRIGAL SOCIETY. 
The Madrigal Society had its anniversary “festival” on Thursday, at 
Freemasons Hall. The chair was occupied by the President, Lord Sal- 
toun,—an excellent nobleman, a gallant soldier, and a sincere lover of 


music; who performed his duties with much urbanity and good humour: | 


but neither his Lordship, nor probably any other amateur of the day, could 
fill the blank made by the retirement of Sir John Rogers, who added to 
the best qualities of a gentleman the attainments of a musical artist. Sir 


There is a whole body of idlers of all stations, who would | 
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| John having died only a few months ago, his nu 
silence, aud the first performance of the evening was one of his compo- 

sitions—his published madrigal, “ O say, ye saints”; a production full of 
the spirit of the Elizabethan age. The selection contained some of the 
finest works of the Italian and English madrigalist: ; and the improve- 
ment in the manner of their performance, consequent on the accession of 
Mr. Turle as conductor, was the theme of general remark throughout the 
evening. Nearly a hundred and fifty gentiemen were present; two-thirds 
at least of whom took part in the harmony. 


iory was drunk in solemn 





THE NATIONAL DEFENCE QUESTION. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. 
Pencarrow, Bodmin, \7th January 1848. 

My pear Sin—I have read in the Spectator with sorrow and surprise the 
articles which you have inserted on the subject of the national defences, and 
which articles seem to me inconsistent with the great principles which you bave so 
often and so ably advocated. Can you be serious in proposing to increase our expen- 
| diture on the Army, Navy, and Ordnance? Is it not at the present moment as 
| large as, if not larger than, it has been at any period during the last thirty years? 
During that period, has war ever been less likely than at the present moment? 
Do you :ount as nothing the pacific tendencies of free trade? Did we not for 
| mauy a year advocate free trade, not merely on economical grounds, but as @ 
great social, international, and civilizing measure, which would break down the 
barriers which had long separated neighbouring states—would bind together 
hitherto hostile communities by the ties of mutual interest, and would affurd 
tent securities against the calamities of war? Have we then no longer any faith 
in our principles? Must we recant them? Having obtained free trade, shall 
our first act be to arm our peoples and to cover our shores with fortilications, as 
if we had declared hostility to the rest of the human race by proposing to ex- 
change oup inanufactures for their food ? 

Are our revenues so vast, so excessive—our means of employing them so defi- 
cient? Are our people so well educated—our prisons so excellent—our railroads 
all completed? have we nothing todo with our superabundaut wealth, that we 
must squander it to guard against imaginary dangers? You will say the dan- 
gers are real. Prove them to be so. “In vain,” the Duke of Wellington tells us, 
he has “ endeavoured to awaken the attention of different Administrations.” 
| Peel, Graham, and the Tories, would not be alarmed; what has frightened you 
and the Whigs? You say that “the next attack on England will probably be 
without notice "!—* Five thousand (Frenchmen) might inflict disgrace on some 
defenceless post; five hundred might insult British blood at Herne Bay or even 
| iuflict indelible shame on the empire at Osborne House”!! Good God, can it be 
| possible that you, whom I ranked so high among the public instructors of this 
nation—that you consider the French to be ruffians, Pindarees, freebooters—that 
you believe it necessary to keep constant watch and ward against them, as our 
Saxon forefathers did against the Danes and the Nordmen, lest they should burn 
{| our towns, plunder our coasts, and put our Queen to ransom! Are you pot aware 
| that the French are as civilized as ourselves—in some respects intellectually our 
superiors? Have you forgotten that they have passed through a great social re- 
volution, which has equalized property, abolished privilege, and converted the 
mass of the people into thrifty and industrious men, to whom war is hateful, and 
the conscription detestable? Are you not aware that they possess a constitu- 
tional government, with the forms and practice of which they are daily becoming 
more and more conversant; that no measure of importance can be adopted with- 
out being first debated and agreed to in the Chambers; and that the love of 

eace, aud the determination to preserve peace, have given to the King of the 

‘rench a constant majority in those Chambers, and kept him in peaceable posses- 
sion of his throne? Can you controvert any one of these positions? If not, whence 
this panic terror which has seized upon yqu? It was not so in the winter of 
1840, when the Syrian dispute raised untriendly feelings between the Govern- 
ments of England and France, and rumours of war were rife. Then the danger 
was not less than at present, but our armaments were less by a cost of some couple 
of millions or so, Yet you did not dream of a French invasion. You asked for 
no increase of our forces, but backed me and the other friends of peace in de- 
nouncing feelings of hostility towards France. You approved of our meetings at 
Leeds and elsewhere. You sanctioned by your praise the sentiments to which we 
gave utterance, and which are the same as those contained in this letter. Let 
me entreat you, therefore, to carefully reconsider this question. You have been 
and are a high authority with myself and many others; for we believe you to be 
an able, honest, and straightforward man, who may fall into error, but will not 
on that accoun: persevere in it. Believe me, therefore, with every feeling of per- 
sonal respect, 

Yours truly, 


Witiiam MoLeswortit. 
NEW ZEALAND: GOVERNOR GREY'S LAST CAMPAIGN. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. 
London, 20th January 1848. 

Sin—The despatches which have been recently published in the daily papers, 
giving an account of the last encounter between our troops and the Natives in 
New Zealand, appear to me to furnish no clear idea of what occurred, to a person 
unacquainted with the field of operations, which was the country immediately 
surrounding the hamlet of Petre on the Wanganui river. I have lived for several 
years there, and know every inch of the ground ou which the skirmish took place. 

The site of the hamlet is part of a level flat mostly covered with high fern, 
about 1,000 acres in extent, which lies between the N. W. bank of the river Wan- 
ganui and the steep wooded ascent leading up to a table-land. This table-land is 
raised about 100 feet above the lower level. On the tup is a plain of several 
square miles, perfectly level and practicable for the evolutions of cavalry. In 
many places, by going half-a-mile to the right or left, easy ascents may be found 
from the lower level to the table-land. Along the greater part of its length, how- 
ever, the assistance of your hands is necessary. 

On the lower ground, two low and narrow sand-ridges form parallel lines, 
reaching almost from the river to the foot of the steep, which is there called St. 
John’s Wood. The English stockades are built on these ridges, near the river; 
| and were garrisoned by 400 troops of the line, with field-pieces and a few artil- 
lerymen. The Natives have thrown up earthen breastworks on the edge of the 
table-land; they were about 400 in number, but unprovided with artillery, and 
probably without bayonets. ; oe 

The Eaylish commander did not attack the breastworks of the Natives, but 
was engaged all day in repelling their attempts to attack a position which some 
of the troops had taken up outside their stockades, near the foot of the ascent; 
with the object, as Colonel! M’Cleverty says, of tempting the Natives down from 
the table-land. 

The Natives came down, in the most undaunted manner; and were with diffi- 
culty driven up the hill again by the bayonet. A second party of Natives ad- 
vanced along the river-bank, with the iutention of taking the troops in the rear, 
and of attacking the soldiers left in the stockades; but a gun-boat in the river, 
| manned by a party of blue-jackets, stopped their progress. The loss was equal; 

three killed and nine or ten wounded on each side. Night coming on, the a 
| retreated into their stockades, and the Natives up the hill into their breastwork. 
On the following morning, the Natives hoisted a red flag on their breastwork, and 
sent a flag of truce down to the English commander, to tell him they were going 
| into the interior to plant their potatoes, but would retura iu the summer to have 

some more fighting. 
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The English commander appears to have listened in silence: and he will pro- 
bably find a way up to the open table-land, and attack the breastwork in the 
rear, after its defenders are gone. 

I cannot help concluding by the question, whether, out of all the encounters 
which for the last two or three years have been going on between English troops 
and New Zealand savages, this last has not the most disgraceful appearance ? 

AL; 





WHAT HAS THE LAW DONE FOR IRELAND? 
Lerrer V. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. 
Dublin, 5th January 1848. 

Srmr—The pressure of the law upon industry was begun at an early period in 
Irish history, and there was much variety in the modes of its exercise, as well as 
in the designs of those who from time to time put it into operation. Sometimes 
it took the form of a total prohibition of certain industrial pursuits; at others it 
destroyed branches of trade, even with greater certainty, by the weight of an op- 
pressive encouragement; and again it indirectly, but surely, broke down the na- 
tural relations between labour and wealth, by enactments designed by their au- 
thors for very different ends. A well-known example of the first class of legal 
modes of persecuting industry is supplied in the acts for the suppression of 
woollen manufactures, and for the prohibition of the export of wool trom Ireland 
to any country except England, which were passed by the Legislatures of both 
kingdoms at the close of the seventeenth century. Coincidently with this direet 

ression, another, differently intended though scarcely less unwise interference 
with the labour-market, was begun in the legislative encouragement of the Irish 
linen trade; which, hke every other instance of the employment of the bounty 
system, temporarily stimulated that branch of industry into a state of unhealthy 
activity, with scarcely any other effect than to insure for it a premature and 
speedy decay. 

It would be useless now to do more than allude to these and such like absurd- 
ities, the policy of which has long since been exploded. It must not, however, be 
forgotten, that their effects to a greater or lesser extent still remain in operation, 
and must be taken into account in forming an estimate of the actual state of 
Treland. This is also true, in a very remarkable degree, with respect to the in- 
stance of indirect interference with industry, that 1 mean to adduce, which, al- 
though no longer in active existence, has indeed left behind it “a heritage of wo” 
such as few civilized nations have ever succeeded to. I refer to the act of 1793, 
whereby the forty-shilling franchise was extended to the Roman Catholics of 
Treland, and under the indirect operation of which was bred that separate nation 
of helpless paupers, whose existence in the bosom of a great empire is at once the 
evidence and the punishment of a long course of political crime. The immediate 
consequence of that beginning at the wrong end was the establishment among 
the owners of land of a standwrd of value for its human occupiers totally distinet 
from any estimate of the profitable returns of their labour. Campion, in his 
Historie, tells us of the “meere Irish” lord of ancient times, that “ hee that can 
bring most of his name into the field, base or other, triumpheth exceedingly. 
For increase of which name, they allow themselves not onely harlots, but also 
choise and store of harlots.” The use made of those hosts by the old chieftains was 
“to robbe and prey their enemies,” not to provide for their own wants by their 
employment in any mode of honest industry: and in a spirit very similar the 
landlords and middlemen of the generation just past prostituted the law 
of 1793, in order to raise upon their lands a plentiful following of voters, as 
a stock better suited to their purposes of “ preying their enemies,” and procuring 
for themselves a shabby aggrandizement, than the ordinary agrarian produce 
of peaceful herds of cattle or plenteous crops of wheat and oats. The 
cultivation of the potato greatly favoured those designs; indeed, without 
the use of that cheapest material of human food, it would scarcely have 
been sible to maintain the numerous contingents of “free and independ- 
ent electors” which some of our lords and squires quartered upon their territo- 
ries and from time to time marshalled at the hustings. The potato produce of 
one acre, in average years, sufficed to preserve life in twelve human creatures: 
with the aid of an agent so powerful, voters could be multiplied almost without 
limit; and accordingly, it was a principal duty of the bailiffs upon many estates 
to keep careful watch over the adolescence of the electoral broods, in order that 
no serf should pass the period of his legal majority without being simultaneously 
entered on the muster-roll of “ forty shillings.” By the skilful maneuvering of 
those “ free corps,” many a peerage, and bishopric, and baronetcy, and commis- 
sionership, and collec’ orate, were obtained for their leaders; and the corps were 
multiplied and strengthened generally in an inverse ratio with the fertility of the 
soil to which they were bound: bog, and mountain, and sea-coast, capable of pro- 
ducing nothing else, freely yielded potatoes and freeholders. ‘The profits of this 
course of cultivation were cut off by the legislation of 1829, but not before the 
population in many districts had begun to press very closely upon even the potato 
means of subsistence, and long after the supply of human labour had far exceeded 
the demands of the local markets; yet the ex-forty-shilling freeholder continued 
bound to the soil—tettered to his potato-garden by his poverty and his ignorance 
—as firmly as ever was the villein regardant by the laws and customs of the 
twelfth century. The increasing numbers of the population, and the fatal facility 


of the potato culture, then wrought on in a vicious circle ever widening, until its | 
| sist except upon their own resources; the 
| daily bread in the sweat of their brow. 


rupture by a providential visitation disclosed within it a starving multitude of 
two millions of human beings, so stunned by despair and so steeped in ignorance 
as to be at once unwilling and unable to make a struggle for their preservation, 








Thus did the political law of 1793 indirectly but certaimly and extensively crush | 


Irish industry, by stimulating the production of an inordivate supply of labour, 
and by binding it in a condition of helpless ignorance to the soil. 
The work of the subjugation of industry which the forty-shilling enfranchise- 


ment of 1793 began, and the famine of 1846 developed, has been finished by the 


Relief Acts of the last two sessions of Parliament; and will, | greatly tear, be ren- 
dered permanent by the extended Poor-law, should that measure be suffered to 


work out its natural course unaided and unchecked by the larger and more states- | 


manlike remedies which the chronic maladies of Ireland require. In anything I 
may say of these measures, however, let me not be misunderstood as casting blame 
upon their authors. To do so is very far from my intention. Nothing can be 
more clear from Lord Jolin Russell's speeches at different times, than that he 
from the outset fully understood the mischievous tendency of the Relief Acts; 
and to me it seems plain that it was impossible for him to avoid their introduc- 
tion, pressed as he was by the example of his predecessor and by the clamours of 
the entire Irish nation. Upon the conduct of the able man to whom the adminis- 


tration of Irish affairs is now more immediately intrusted I cannot reflect without | 
| fully against the interests of the people, is equally opposed to the legitimate au- 


feelings of admiration for his talents and firmness, aud of gratitude for his hu- 
mane attention to the wants of my unfortunate countrymen. My object is not to 
cavil at the acts of those statesmen, or to embarrass their policy; but, on the con- 
trary, to offer an humble contribution in their aid, by pointing out some of the 
difficulties of the casuws with which they have to deal, and indicating the narrow 
limits that should bound the public expectations of a useful intervention of the 
Executive in matters to a great extent removed beyond the reach of governmental 
control. I can take this course, too, with the clearer conscience, as being 
one of the very small class of Irishmen belonging to no party, and under no 
obligation to any Government. Having never “ ploughed the Devil's half-acre”* 
during any Viceregal reign, I can bring an unbiassed mind to the discussion of 
questions between the Castle and the People, whether Whig or Tory be for the 

® For the benefit of English readers, it may be well to explain that this phrase indi- 
cates the upper yard of Dublin Castle—the locality where placchunters most do con- 
gregate. 
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time in the ascendant; and, looking on from this independent position, and being 
fully aware of al] the peculiarities of the case, I do not hesitate to say, that the 
efforts made during the last two years to do what no Government can de—viz. to 
feed the people—must be classed among the heaviest blows and greatest discou- 
ragements which Irish industry bas ever received at the hands of the law. Nay, 
furthermore, it is my firm conviction, that notwithstanding the ext:aordinary in- 
terference, the sufferings of the people will, at the winding i be not less than 
they would have been had their palliation been intrusted to their own exertions, 
aided only by that general outpouring of private charity which in its grandeur 
distinguished the Irish famine of 1846-7 from all similar visitations of our spe- 
cies. Were it possible to procure materials for a satisfactory comparison between 
the “ relieved ” districts and those isolated spots in which the public virtue of the 
several classes of the inhabitants enabled them to rely successfully upon their own 
resources, I have no doubt the truth of my latter position would be capable of de- 
monstration; and to demonstrate it, as a national lesson, would be a work well 
worthy of any labour the Government could bestow upon it. The materials ne- 
cessary for such an undertaking are not, however, within my reach; and I must 
therefore content myself with a few illustrations of the working of the Relief laws 
upon Irish industry. 

The tale of the doings of the Public Works Act is plainly told in a Treasury 
Minute bearing date the 11th March 1847, from which | will take the liberty of 
extracting a few short sentences. “ Employment from the farmers is, at present, 
offered in vain.” “The matter has now become of so grave and critical a nature, 
that if the number of persons employed on the Relief works is not reduced in time 
to remove all obstacles to the usual amount of Jabour being employed in preparing 
the land for the next harvest, evils must ensue, which, while they would be pain- 
fully felt throughout the whole kingdom, would in Ireland produce calamities 
greater even than those which have been hitherto experienced.” “ All instruc- 
tions and every other regulation have been found utterly inefficacious to check the 
inordinate increase of persons upon the Relief works; and a large proportion of the 
Committees have recommended for employment upon these works, in considerable 
numbers, persons having no claim whatever to relief.” At that time, upwards of 
700,000 persons were thus pauperized, at a direct cost per month of abcut a mil- 
lion of pounds sterling; a considerable portion of which could be considered in no 
other light than as a legal bounty upon idleness. Under the Public Works Act, 
men were paid more than the wages of the country for not working: under the 
Relief Act, which succeeded it, the industry of the nation was burthened with the 
cost of feeding a Jabouring class, including a million and a quarter of people, in a 
condition of total idleness. While these heavy blows were inflicted upon industry— 
while landlord, tradesman, and farmer ashamed to beg, were brought to ruin, 
signs of the prosperity of idleness were not wanting. During the year 1847, the 
Public Funds remained about two per cent higher in Dublin than in London; a 
brisk purchase of small parceis went on; and in the twelve months ending in Oc- 
tober last, 1,400,000/. worth of stock were imported into Ireland. In the course 
of this traffic, a stock-broker of my acquaintance one day invested 105/. in Three- 
and-a-quarter per Cents upon the order of a squalid half-clad countrymen, who, 
when walking down the steps of the Bank after having accepted the transfer, 
took off his hat to the broker, and in a piteous tone begged of his honour, “ fur 
the love of God to give him a shilling to help him on his way home.” This man, 
no doubt, effected this realization from the profits of his idleness—from his 
“share,” as he would have termed it, of the “Government money”; and, in all 
probability, his own farm was at the very time unsown and waste. 

Nor did the system of feeding merely, without paying idleness, produce, in 
many instances, a much less injurious effect. Able-bodied men sat with their 
families by the meal-pots of the Relief kitchens, and would not accept the seed 
offered to them for their land; nor mend a fence of their own fields, for the break- 
ing down of which they had probably been paid while getting their “ share” of 
the profits of some “ useless road” project. It may be said that the Relief Com- 
mittees should have staid the progress of this moral pestilence by a proper dis- 
crimination of the objects of relief; but I believe the baneful influence of the law 
Was too strong for any committee to resist. ‘“ 1 did my best,” I heard a Roman 
Catholic clergyman say, “ and so did my curate, to perform our duty to the poor, 
by keeping those who did not want from taking their places on the lists; and at 
Christmas and Easter I got my reward: when | read out the names of my pa- 
rishioners as usual from the altar, one answered, ‘1 have nothing for you this 
time, Sir’; and another told me to go look for my dues to them I put on the roads 
—that they could afford to pay me: and so among them | was all but brought to 
the Relief kitchen myself.” 

Let no one suppose that there is any feature peculiarly Irish in these anecdotes. 
There is nothing of the sort. They simply illustrate the results that must, in 
obedience to the natural constitution of man, follow upon aa attempt of any go- 
vernment to feed any nation of people under heaven. When put thus broadly, I 
never keard any man, in the slightest degree imbued with knowledge, deny this 
truth: surely it is the bounden duty of every honest Irisbman to act upon it, and 
to do all that in him lies to lessen rather than to increase the pressure of that ob- 


| ligation to do wrong which the senseless clamour, perhaps not less than the un- 


—— calamity of last year, laid so heavily upon the shoulders of the Irish 
ixecutive. God knows my heart, and that it is not insensible to the misery 
which I have had too ample opportunity of witnessing; but the eternal truth that 
man must live by labour is firmly fixed in my mind. The Irish people cannot sub- 

must, like every other people, eat their 
The Government are, I believe, willing to 
give what aid they can towards the development of those resources: let them be 
encouraged todo so; but let no man ask them to do what no government can do— 
to feed a nation. 

This letter has already grown beyond all proper bounds; but I must not con- 
clude without mentioning one other trespass ot the law against industry, which 
is at the root of a specious and very dishonest agitation now at work in Ireland: 
the only colour of justice which that agitation has is furnished by the provision 
of the law which annexes all fixed improvements tothe freehold. It is impossible 
to deny that this provision is a trammel upon industry; and as such, the foun- 
dation it affords to the “tenant right” and “ fixity of tenure” agitations ought 
to be removed. 

In my next communicaticn I will endeavour to address myself to a new ques- 
tion—* What can the law do for Ireland?” H. i. 

ECCLESIASTICAL COURTS. 
Lerrer Ill. Tuer Ricuts or tur Crown. 
London, 19th January 1848. 

Str—The system which I have succinctly exposed, as operating most power 





thority of the Crown. Ecclesiastical laws and courts are imperium in imperio: 
they are the appliances of a sovereign society, which, though acting by the suf- 
ferance of Royalty, yet emphatically and diametrically contravene many of its 
most important constitutional prerogatives. As the executive of a distinct and 
independent order of jurisprudence, they have placed the mitre upon a separate 
and higher pedestal than that occupied by the crown. The Sovereign appoints 
the Common Law Judges; but cannot, alone, remove them. The Sovereign also 
elects Archbishops and Bishops; who themselves, W their sole authority, 
can at any time, and for any cause, dismiss their own Judges. This is a double 
anomaly; it gives to the servant of the State power wholly separate from that 
by which he was himself created, and it gives him power greatly exceeding that 
possessed by the authority out of which his qwn official existence originated. 
There is also this additional singularity—Dr. Lushington is Judge of the Consis- 
tory Court of London; he presides also as the distinguished Judge over the Court 
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In the first, he is the representative of the Bishop; in the second, 
of the Sovereign. The importance of the latter court can scarcely be overrated. 
International law is there expounded and enforced. It been said, “ You 
must keep up the Ecclesiastical laws and courts, in order that the Admiralty 
Court, which is governed by the Roman law, as is also the Ecclesiastical Court 
in part, may always possess an efficient bar of civilians.” There is neither ne- 
cessity nor advantage in any such roundabout system. As to the Roman law, 
that, as a code, does not now regulate the affairs of any considerable nation of 
Europe; in many of its provisions it has been at different times incorporated in 
the statutes of the realm and in the practice of the courts. There have been at- 
tempts made to revive the study of this code as a distinct branch of Eng- 
lish jurisprudence, but without success. As to the Canon law, 
also, as a distinct order, is not worth keeping up. Why should not the 
English nation be disabused of the impression, that its obedience to laws is 
restricted to those which emanate from the Three Estates of the realm? 
But what had the Monarch, the Peers, or the Commons, to do with making 
Canon law? Nothing whatever, except that the Monarch gave permission at 
different times to a body of ec: lesiastics to frame certain rules which obtained the 
name and authority of legal enactments. But do thev bind the laity? Doubtless 
they do; that is, all which were made prior to the 25th Henry VIIT. cap. 19, and 
which “ are not contrary to the laws and customs of the realm.” 
tion has never been explained. No one knows which are and which are not con- 
trary to the laws of the land. More than this: the act not only pronounced a 


of Admiralty. 


has 


THE SPE¢ 


that | 


This implica- | 


broad und general condemnation of the Canon laws, but it held out the promise | 


that many, if not all of them, should be abolished. “ Till such time” as certain 
Commissioners appointed under the act fixed upon and determined which were 
the obnoxious canons, the whole were to remain in “ full force.” Three hundred 


ears have rolled away and the promise remains unperformed; and another three | 
Tundred years will pass and still the hope will be deferred, unless in the mean | 


time the People urge the Crown to act a becoming part—by giving them one | 
uniform system of laws, all alike emanating from the sole and supreme authority 
of the English Legislature. 
Pope, should be the only fountain of justice? At the Keformation, Ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction in civil matters ought to have been banished together with his Holi- 
ness out of the kingdom. 
spoiled the whole affair by annexing the supremacy to the prerogative. No sooner | 
was Edward the Sixth on the throne, than the great principle ef ecclesiastics not 
interfering judicially with secular affairs was affirmed by Parliament. The words 
of the act are these—‘ Whereas the Archbisiiops, Bishops, and other spiritual | 
persons in this realm, do make and send out their summons, citations, and other 
process, in their own names, and in such form as was used in the time of the 
usurped power of the Bishop of Rome, contrary to the form and order of the pro- 
cess of the common law used in this realm: Be it enacted, &c., that all summons 
and citations, or other process ecclesiastical, in all suits and causes of instance be- 
twixt party and party, and all causes of correction, or inquiry de jure patronatus, 
probates of testaments, and cominissicns of administration, and all acquit- 
tances of accounts made by executors or administrators, shall be made in the 
name and with the style of the King, as in writs original or judicial at the common 
law.” (1st Edward V1. cap. ii. sect. 3.) Such was the vigilance of the Church 
red in those days, that the very first act which passed after the accession of | 
fary repealed that of Edward, which remained a dead letter until the time of | 
James, when the act of Mary was in its turn also repealed. One would have sup- | 
posed that the law made in Edward’s time would upon this have revived. Not 
so. The Judges of the Star Chamber in the time of Charles, when this question | 
was mooted, determined that it did not come into force. 
also issued to the same effect. The question has not, however, in the opinion of 
some lawyers, been puttosleep. Itimght again be debated. But is this the way 
to trifle with the civil interests of a great nation and of the Crown? They are 
blended interests here. Happily for our empire, the throne is now occupied by a 
Sovereign who has but to be shown that the welfare of her subjects would be pro- 
moted, and instantly there would be even the relaxation of prerogative. But it is 
not relaxation that is demanded; it is restoration. 
That the daily increasing and important jurisdiction in testamentary matters 


Is it not high time that the Monarch, without the | 


And so it would have been, had not Henry the Eighth | 
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| LOPICS OF THE DAY. 
LORD PALMERSTON AND M. GUIZOT. 
| Wuat is Lord Palmerston about? The publication of his des- 
patch to Sir Edmund Lyons, our Ambassador at Athens, seems to 
| throw a disagreeable and discordant light on his despatch to Lord 
| Normanby about Switzerland. Both together raise unpleasant 
| doubts as to his position towards Italy. 
| Certain Powers arranged the constitution of the Swiss Federa- 
| tion in 1815: in 1847, Lord Palmerston, the Minister of one of 
| those powers, absolutely disclaims all right of intervention in the 
affairs of Switzerland, so long as the Federation does not assume 
an aggressive attitude towards other countries. That is an intel- 
ligible proposition, and much may be said in its favour, It is 
| not, however, the doctrine which Lord Palmerston always held. 
Last week we noticed as a defect in his manifesto, that he had 
not recognized the danger which Switzerland would incur by any 
| infringement of the treaty of 1815; and we now find that we may 
quote the authority of Lord Palmerston against himself: M. 
Guizot has produced a despatch written in 1832 by Lord Pal- 
merston to the British representative in Switzerland, desiring 
that gentleman to urge upon the Diet the very considerations 
which are now omitted in published despatches on Swiss policy. 
There may be no machinery to enforce upon Switzerland, if she 
reluctant, the complete observance of the compact dictated to her 
at the peace; but Lord Palmerston pointed out a way, in 1832, 
by which the Five Powers might legitimately bring their moral 
influence to bear on the internal affairs of Switzerland, so far as 
those internal affairs had a bearing on the position of Switzerland 
among nations. The total abstinence now indicated by Lord 
Palmerston’s despatch to Lord Normanby, is an innovation in 
striking discord with his despatch to Mr. Percy: formerly he 
acknowledged the duty of furnishing good counsel to the Re- 
publicans ; but now pie seems to say that the Swiss have a right 
to go to the Devil in their own way, without a word of objection 
or advice. 

It is also in marked contrast with his recent despatch to Sir Ed- 
mund Lyons. The British Consul at Prevesa had been accused 
of harbouring a rebel; and Lord Palmerston makes that accusa- 
tion a pretext for reading the Minister of Greece, Glarakis, a 
severe lecture on the “iniquitous system” of government which 
had produced the revolt. Much that Lord Palmerston said was 
more true in matter than decorous in manner; but how utterly 
at variance with the doctrine of absolute nonintervention which he 
asserts in Switzerland! In regard to Switzerland, Lord Palmerston 
thinks a foreign minister precluded from recognizing any internal 
event—the frontier is a wall of brass impenetrable to his official 
eyesight : in Greece he microscopically scrutinizes and familiarly 
discusses the most minute and intimate functions of public affairs, 


| —the expenditure of the public money, the demeanour of the 
| judges, the conduct of elections, even of the municipal elections, 


is not per se a part of, or essentially appertains to a spiritual office, is proved by | 


several facts. Testamentary powers belong to many of the lords of the manor. 


In the return to the House of Commons, 16th April 1829, (No. 177,) is a copy | 


of an appointment. “Know all men, that I, Walter Michael Moseley, Esquire, 
the true and lawful possessor of the manor of Buildwas: To my beloved in the 
Lord Jesus Christ, John Bartlett, Clerk, M.A., preacher of the word of God, do 

ive the Peculiar of Buildwas, to have and exercise all manner of spiritual juris- 
on. and to prove, sign, and confirm, all wills and testaments within my said 
urisdiction, during my will and pleasure.” Respecting this appointment, it will 

observed that the secular appoints to spiritual functions, as well as to civil au- 
thority. This is clearly against the Canon law. The Legantine Constitutions of 
Othobon, in 1268, has this injunction—* Whereas it specially concerns the ho- 
nours of the Church, that carnal and secular business be not administered by 
hands dedicated to heavenly ministries, we forbid all priests whatsoever to accept 
of a secular jurisdiction from a secular person: with a saving to the King’s pre- 
rogative in these points.” In spite of this unrepealed canon, there are not fewer 
than seventy-two Peculiars which belong to laymen who delegate their powers to 
clergymen of different ranks. ‘There is another fact. The Corporation of the 


city of London has attached to its privileges a court having testumen- 
tary jurisdiction. It is styled the Court of Hustings “ It is the most 
ancient court of law in tne city of London. It has existed from the | 


earliest period. The records of this court distinctly show that the proof 
of wills has been exercised by this court from the most ancient period in 
thecity of London, without the interference of the Ecclesiastical Courts.”* 
Let it be observed, that the Crown gave to the City this invaluable privilege: 
why has it crippled its own prerogative by allowing Ecclesiastical Courts to ran 
away with one of its most important functions? Even as Ecclesiastical Courts, 
they have no right to their possession. The charter of William the Conqueror, 
by which they were at first constituted, restricts their powers “ to causes relating 
to the government of souls.” Mark the cunning adroitness with which the prin- 
ciple is enunciated. It does not define what thove causes were. That was an 
intentional omission. “ The separation of the Ecclesiastical from the Civil 
Courts.” says Sir Michael Foster, one of the Judges of the King’s Bench, in 1735 
or 1736, in his Examination of the Scheme of Church Power, “ was not completed 
till many years after” the charter had been given, “ It required time and ad- 
dress, with a favourable conjunction of circumstances, to effect so great a change 
in the constitution to the prejudice of the civil power.” The civil power has ever 
suffered from the innovation. The State is not, so long as these courts exist, the 
Supreme power. It has a formidable and ever active rival authority—an au- 
thority which can never prove anything else than antagonistic to legitimate and 
beneficial government. The Executive Government of this country has one 
obvious duty; it is that of grappling manfully with this enormous 1 itional evil. 
The growth of nearly eight hundred years can only be reduced by remedial mea- 
Sures at once bold, comprehensive, and just. Palliatives will but increase the 
complaint. They invariably prove more difficult even to administer than al- 
teratives. Half measures disarm not enemies; they only dispirit Let, 
then, the Government propound an efficient curative; and a grateful nation will 
rally round the standard they unfurl. The time is come for the enunciation of a 
plan by which to establish an entirely altered system. A. E.C, 

* Fourth Report of the Commissioners on the Law of Real Property ; Appendix, 
page 94. 


riends, 


| the sovereign Cantons; 


the freedom of the press, &c. In Switzerland, Lord Palmerston 
is precluded by punctilio from saying a word on the disposal of 
in Greece, no punctilio restrains him 
from advocating the claims of Opposition journals, dictating terms 
for the election of beadles, and calling the public officers over the 
coals for their accounts. 

How strange a discrepancy! We observe no common prin- 
ciple that regulates Lord Palmerston’s conduct in Switzerland 
and in Greece, unless it be that he is in both instances opposing 
France. France wishes England to intervene in Switzerland; 
to avoid intervention, Lord Palmerston departs from the doctrine 
which he laid down in 1832: France wishes England to abstain 
from intervention in Greece; Lord Palmerston pushes it to the 
minutest particulars. 


This mere oppugnancy might prove a most disastrous 
principle of conduct elsewhere. The position occupied by 


France and England in Switzerland and Greece is unimportant 
compared with the one which they may occupy in Italy. 
That may have momentous influence on the history of the 
world. It is of vital importance that France and England 
should be of accord; and that they should enable Italy, under 
their shelter, to put forth institutions already germinating, al- 
ready recognized by the intelligent and influential part of her 
people, and essential to unite her politically with the rest of 
Europe. It may aimost be said to depend on the Britjsh Miis- 
ter to secure a wise and beneficent policy on the part of France 
and England. What Lord Palmerston is doing, there is not a 
spark of light to indicate : 


M. Guizot, it is to be feared, is pur- 
suing a very unhappy course; and as Lord Palmerston might 
almost compel M. Guizot to pursue a happy course, it is also to 
be feared that our Minister is not doing what he might. 

The fate of Italy in the approaching crisis of her history seems 

to depend on three questions,—will the Princes of Central Italy 

| remain united? will they have the firmness and the courage to 
resist the temptation of purchasing Austrian forbearance by cou- 
cessions to Austrian policy, and thus to retain for themselves the 
support of their own people! in the event of any contest be- 
tween the Italians of the Southern and North-eastern states with 
the alien domination of Austria and her protégé the Court of Na- 
ples, will the Princes of Central Italy maintain the independence 
which they claim; or will they think it necessary to the interests 

| of Royalty that they should take part on the Royal side against 
the people of Lombardy and Naples, so alienating their own peo- 

On the practical solu- 
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} ple and precipitating revolt and tumult? 
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tion of these three questions depends the fortunate issue of Italy 
from ber critical position ; but that solution may be modified, in 
great part, by the manner in which France and England extend 
their support and countenance. 

The denieanour of France, officially, is most unpromising. In 
terms, M. Guizot promises support for the independence of Italy ; 
but in bis manner lurks an evident leaning to Austria. 


he will not betray the interests of Italy at the pinch. He would 
mediate with a leaning against Italy. This is felt in France. 


His principle of alliances can attract no sympathy with the chi- | 


valrous French people. He rests the selection of allies on the 
ground of limited and selfish interest—a principle more suitable to 
a “nation boutiquiére.” Present self-interest is a sufficing princi- 


ple in mere trading calculations ; but it can be no test of merit in | 


any but grossly material interests. Where opinions, sentiments, 


feelings come into play, it fails; and alliances between nations | 


must necessarily, and rightly, depend far more on sympathy be- 
tween them in intellectual opinion and political or social institu- 
tions. M. Guizot, for the purposes of his Sovereign, is propitiat- 
ing an alliance positively repugnant to the nation of France. He 


is acting, therefore, in evasion of the French people, and incurs | 
the danger of some day provoking an explosion of opinion that | 


might be politically fatal to him. 
If Lord Palmerston were openly asserting a practical, firm, and 


generous policy in Italy, it would be impossible for M. Guizot to | 


muke a sacrifice of Italy as a peace-offering to Austria. But we 
remain in the dark about Lord Palmerston’s course in Italy. 
ney be good ; it would be better if it were open. It is said that 
dip!omatists preserve secrecy to avoid international irritations : 
we do not observe that they do avoid irritations. The demeanour 
which disarms irritation is that which is ingenuous, courteous, 
and just. Such a demeanour is free from the opprobrium of 
secret diplomacy—that it enables the public servants to plunge a 
country in a scrape before a danger is seen. But in the present 
case, openness would be the more valuable inasmuch as it would 
enlist on the right side that immense engine in France public 
opinion. 

In the review of all these diverse fields of diplomatic conflict, one 
fact comes out strongly—that M. Guizotis sacrificing national in- 
terests and dignity, and his own reputation as a critical statesman, 


to the official objects of his Ministry and the family intrigues of | 


King Louis Philippe. Of Lord Palmerston nothing so positive 
can be predicated : it might be inferred from his devious and zig- 
zag course, that he is not seriously bent on vindicating any one 
principle—that he does not feel a grave interest in the material 
welfare of any nation; but that he is at his old game of verbal 
antagonism—writing for victory over M. Guizot. 

FALSE FREE TRADE AND THE WEST INDIES. 
Tue organs of the onesided Free-trade interest seem to be alarmed 
lest Ministers should throw some crumbs of charity to the West 
Indians, whom a legislation dictated first by blind Anti-Slavery 
sentiment and afterwards by the dogma of onesided Free Trade 
has despoiled of their substance. The alarm is groundless: no- 
thing of the sort is to be expected. Not but that a large debt of 
reparation is due, if the Government could be compelled, like an 
individual, by law or conscience. Such, however, is not the case. 

What Ministers are likely to do is, to stave off the pressure by 
help of a Select Committee, and so to shelve the question for the 
session, at the cost of printing an unreadable blue book. Lord 
George Bentinck had put upon the Notice-paper a motion for in- 
quiry with a view to the relief of the West India Colonies—and 
of the Mauritius, which has no such claim: Ministers, as we have 
heard, sent him a message, intimating their readiness to grant 
the Committee, if he would drop the words “ with a view to re- 
lief”: Ministers had no objection to a show of inquiry, but their 
minds were closed on the question of reparation. 
help of Lord George, they will gain another year; and if they 
can only hold out for a few years longer, they will have effectu- 
ally silenced the West Indies by crushing them. 

Scull, when our Government shall have destroyed the West 
Indies, the ghost of wrong will haunt us. Again and again the 





question will recur—Why have we ruined Jamaica to enrich Cuba? | 


Why make so much ado to put down slavery in our own posses- 
sions, if we follow up that measure by such a course as will con- 
solidate the institution in other countries! If we desire to extin- 
guish slavery, why show by — that emancipation is a measure 
to ruin the community into which it is introduced? Why, having 
established a Free Negro community, prevent its competing fairly 
with the Slave countries, and so stultify our own assertion that 
free-labour can compete successfully with slave-labour? 

For we have prevented competition. We have established the 


only trading community in which the labour is supplied by free | 


Negroes; we caused a great contraction of that labour-market ; 
we have imposed, and still impose, restrictions on its extension. 
We have tried, but we cannot and do not impose any such re- 
strictions on the labour of the Slave countries. The inevitable 
result is obvious in the relative disparity of the cost of production 
thus induced. Taking good estates in the several countries, as 


affurding the best materials for comparison, we believe we are | 


correctly informed in saying that the cost of producing sugar 
will be found to vary in the following proportions. In Cuba and 
Porto Rico, it is certainly not more than 10s. per hundred- 
weight. In Barbados, a very old colony, where a comparatively 
dense population keeps down the price of labour, the cost is about 
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It is im- 
possible to feel confident that he is talking in good faith, or that | 
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12s.; in St. Christopher’s and Antigua, 16s.; in Guiana, 15s. to 

20s., and on many fine estates even higher; in Trinidad, 15s. to 

20s.; in Jamaica, 20s., and on many estates much h‘gher. In ge- 
| neral it may be said, that the cost of production, on good estates 
_in the British West Indies, without any charge for interest on 
| vapital, is about 16s. or 18s. per hundredweight. In other words, 
the restriction on labour—for that is the main element of the 
higher cost—acts as a differential duty against the West Indies 
of 60, 80, or even 100 per cent. 
| ‘This is the great cardinal point of the West India question, 
which the onesided Free-traders persist in keeping out of view. 
In defending ourselves recently against an assault by the Econo- 
' mist, we showed how that journal erroneously represented the 
West Indies as having been treed from all restrictive burdens ex- 
cept the Navigation-laws: our accuser complains that we have 
called his description “ false,” because the word, he says, is not 
courteous, and we did not disprove his details. Now, we in- 
tended no discourtesy ; but, taking the description as a whole, we 
correctly designated its character and effect. It was misleading, 
fallacious, and false as a representation of the actual state of the 
West Indians in regard to the competition forced upon them b 
the Legislature, without preparation, and in breach of implied if 
not express contract. The assumed ability to compete did not 
| exist : the vaunted enabling process was a delusion, or in futuro— 
“the thing is not done.” That fallacious representation having been 
disposed of in the lump, there was no necessity to reénumerate the 
' details, with the appropriate epithet annexed to each. And if it 
were necessary, our censor has politely saved us the trouble, by 
showing, in detail, the unsoundness of his first assertion. He 
spoke of the rum-duties as having been “equalized,” “ cacept a 
few pence ”: he now admits, or rather asserts with emphasis, that 
the remaining differential duty on rum is equivalent to 20 per 
cent. ‘ The pretext,” he says, “ under which molasses are still 
excluded from our breweries, and sugar subjected to some re- 
maining restriction in our distilleries, we have always considered 
equally untenable.” The Navigation-laws, he tells us, impose a 
loss estimated at 3/. a ton on sugar—“ it has been much more this 
year.” “So much of these restrictions as are not already re- 
moved will, no doubt, be so during the present session.” How 
does the Economist know ? 

But it is on the labour question that he is most mystifying 
and prolix. He entertains us with a long historical recapitula- 
| tion of the Cooly immigration to the West Indies, closing with this 
remarkable admission—“ The scheme has been tried, and there is 
| no doubt it is an utter failure.” So say we. Coolies do not suit 
the West Indies. But then, we are told, there is the Kroo im- 
«nigration: the Growler, a Government steam-ship, has taken 
‘two if not three” cargoes of Kroomen to the West Indies. 
What then? Supposing that service were performed with the 
utmost zeal—of which fact we have no proof—what could one 
Government steamer do towards redressing the balance of the la- 
bour-market between our Free colonies and the Slave countries? 
The natural source of labour for the West Indies is Africa, which 
is near, and supplies the labour best suited to the climate ; but to 
that source the West Indians are forbidden to resort freely, because 
we are embarrassed by the fruitless and hopeless attempts to keep 
down the slave-trade. In order to make a show of destroyin 
slavery, we are actually crushing the only free-labour that coul 
effectively compete with it, That is not “free competition,” nor 
free trade, nor anything else that is free. 

But we are informed by a much better authority than the Eco- 
nomist, the Ministerial Globe, that Free Trade is not the sole prin- 
ciple which guides official policy in the West Indies, nor is Anti- 
Slavery the only other principle: a third also comes in to dictate 
the ofhcial restriction on the supply of labour— 

“ It is a mistake to suppose that the Home Government, in declining to encou- 
rage the immigration of coloured labourers into our sugar colonies to the extent 
desired by some of the planters, or in imposing checks upon the methods of immi- 
gration, bas regard only to the reinstitution of slavery or the reduction of the la 
bouring population to some analogous condition. There are other evils in view, 
quite as serious in character, and much more likely to result from a total absence 
of or an insufficient regard to such checks. We have already drawn attention to 
the state of the island of Mauritius, where the supply of labour, obtained from 
India, is now and has for some time been abundant. But the natural conse- 
quences of suddenly adding to the population of the island about 30 per cent, com- 
posed almost entireiy of eu, and of men either youthful or in the prime of their 
age aud strength, and with passions uncontrolled by education, are beginning to 
be feit in a shape not before dreamt of, though palpable enough had they been 
looked for. Independently of the expense incurred in preserving order and re- 
| pressing outrage, the labouring population is at once declining in the scale of mo- 

rals and rapidly increasing in numbers; the latter effect, aided by the introduction of 

female immigrants, being, in fact, the result of the only method that can be adopted 

for avoiding the extreme of the former, short of sending the immigrants back. 

Should existing cireumstanees continue, the population will probably be doubled 

there within the next seven or eight years; and then may be looked for a pressure 
| on the means of subsistence in the Island which a single harvest may convert 
into a destructive famine. In short, what is made by immigrant labour is ex- 
tremely liable to be eaten up, first by police expenses, and afterwards by poor- 
Now, this is a prospect the Government is bound to regard, if the 
planters do not. Zmmigration may be an apparent exception to the freedom 
claimed, and likely to be obtained, by the planter. But this does not rest, a 
cannot be made to rest, only upon the doctrine of free trade.” 

It is therefore the dread of a future population question which 
determines Ministers to keep the West Indies on a short supply 
of labour by artificial restrictions. There is a tendency in free 
labour to find its level, by the levelling process which continually 
goes on in wages and in the prices of food and produce; but 
| Ministers decree to arrest that process in one particular country 
| —the West Indian archipelago. 

What impudent nonsense is it, then, to pretend that the West 
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se a ee cowie’ ; 
Indians are sacrificed to the high principle of Free Trade, when | 
the real reason for the sacrifice is a wish to combine a pretence 
of keeping down slavery, and a pretence of free trade, with the 
et Malthusian crotchet of some theoretical philosopher in the 
Dowaing Street bureau! 





THE ROOT OF EVIL IN IRELAND. 
Why is it that the Irish, who are so idle and barbarous in Ire- 
land, so readily become civilized out of their native land? At | 
home they prefer starvation and murder; abroad, peace and in- 
dustry: what makes the difference? It is not for want of plans 
to better their condition; but then, their favourite target is an 
improving landlord. The Irishman is truly a “ wild” man. 

It almost requires personal experience to convey an adequate 
idea of what is meant by the wildness of the Irish. Those who 
see them on their own soil are accustomed to the sight, and ac- 
commodate their ideas to a local standard. Even in England, 
the Irish form to a great extent an isolated class. But sometimes 
they are forced into closer association with English, and then 
one’s eyes are opened. We subjoin a complaint which appeared 
last week in the 7'imes— 

“In November last, the Government agents advertized for persons of good cha- 
racter as emigrants by the ship Scotia; and a relative of mine, findiag it a hope- 
less task seeking for employment in his native country, and thinking he might 
better his condition, applied to the agent, and seeing that every attention was paid 
to discover the character, capabilities, and state of health of the parties making 
application, was induced to leave the land of his birth, and try what could be 
done to gain a livelihood ina strange country ; feeling contident, after the care that 
had been taken in the selection, that, whatever might befall him after his arrival, | 
he should at least during the voyage enjoy the society of persons who, though | 
poor, were cleanly and well-behaved members of society. 

“On the 14th of December, the parties, between two and three hundred, chiefly 
young married couples, were directed to be on board; and I quote the words of 
one of the officers in the ship, ‘ that he never before saw a more respectable body | 
of emigrants’; and having spent a few hours on beard myself before the ship | 
sailed, 1 was filled with painful reflections to think that so many respectable and 
intelligent mechanics were obliged to resort to such an alternative. 

“On the ship arriving at Plymouth. we received a letter, stating that all 
things had gone on well; when, judge of our astonishment at receiving another, 
on the day she sailed, stating that they were filled with consternation and alarm 
at having about sixty of the most deplorably filthy human beings from Ireland 
placed among them, who were not even conversant with the commonest decen- 
cies of life, their persons being little better than a mass cf vermin. To describe | 
the mode of living and habits of these people would be uufit for publication, as | 
stated in the letter before me.” 

This picture is far from being highly coloured. We know 
that the newly-deported Irish are very untit to associate with 
decent English emigrants ; and that great pains are taken by the 
Colonization officers to keep them separate, though that is not | 
always practicable. We will not venture to fill up that portion | 
of the sketch which the writer has left unfinished: suffice it to 
say, that kittens and puppies, before they have received any 
training, exhibit about as much notion of dienséance. But total 
disregard of civilized usages is not incorrigible in the Irish: they | 
violate rules of decorum, not because they are depraved, but be- 
cause they have never been taught better. Some such teaching 
is needed, even for human beings, either by example or direct 
precept, or both. The Irishman, it appears, has neither, until he 
encounters the rough teaching of an adult school abroad. It is 
no wonder that a people so wild are shy and perverse even to 
their own destruction. The simple fact of that untaught con- 
dition explains a vast deal that has seemed inexplicably perverse. 

Nor will it suffice tu devise plans for their improvement. To 
the wild animal the apparatus of civilized life looks like a snare 
and a trap; and it must be confessed that the plans put forth often | 
require explanation to remove a sinister aspect. We have before 
us a scheme attacked by the Celtic organs for its hostile cha- 
racter: it is promulgated in the following handbill. 

“ To the Tenants on the Gort Estate. 

“ The great pressure upon landlords in this district, consequent upon the uni- 
versal nonpayment of rent by the small tenants, the disinclination on the part of 
the banks to disceunt tenants’ bills, and the new Poor-law, which comes into ope- 





be strictly adhered to upon this estate in future. 

“1. Legal proceedings will be taken against every tenant who owes more than 
nine months’ rent on the 29th of September, unless he shall make some satisfac- 
tory arrangement on the subject in the office. 2. No bill will be taken from any 
tenant whose yearly rent is less than 50/.; nor from one whose rent exceeds that 
sum, except under very peculiar circuinstances. 3. Legal proceedings will be | 
taken against any tenant who shall, after this day, subdivide, underlet, or burn | 
any portion of his holding, or build, or suffer to be built, any house or out-house 
thereon, without leave in writing. 4. No person shall cut turf without a printed 
permission. 5. No labour will be given at Loughcooter in future to any tenant | 
holding more land than 25 perches, except as steward, overseer, or foreman. 6. 
No labour will be given on the estate to tenants holding more than 25 perches, 
except to enable them to clear off arrears now due. 7. No dead gale will be al- 
lowed on the estate in future: where it now exists, it must be paid off by instal- 
ments. 8. The utmost punctuality will be required from all tenants who have | 
under-tenants not living in slated houses; and they cannot be allowed to owe any | 
arrear whatever. 9. Leases for sixteen years, under the new act, will be granted, 
at a charge, including all fees, &c. of 3s. Gd. each, to all tenants who hold ten | 
Trish acres of land within one fence. 

“ By order of Viscount Gort, S. PrenperGcast VEREKER.” 

The plan looks harsh enough, on the tirst blush of it, inasmuch 
as it is almost entirely penal in its mode of working. It was 
made the subject of a very personal attack on Lord Gort in the 
Freeman's Journal, on grounds which are obvious. But, 
looking more closely into the rules, we find implied in them what 
in England would be accounted an extraordinary degree of le- 
niency. Tenants who could not comply with the conditions | 
would not deserve the name of tenants—paying rent in money 
and living by their crops, but could only encumber the land with | 
the pauper counterfeit of a tenantry ; and their best fate would be | 
a divorce from the land, which would force them to subsist by 
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daily wages. It is made a reproach against landlords like Lord 
Gort, that they try to keep down the population on their estates ; 
bat how else can they begin improvement? Lord Gort, we are 
told, does not eject; but that the further progress of subdivision 
ought to be arrested is made evident by the statement, that on 
one townland of his estate at Loughrea, valued under the Ord- 
nance survey at 300/., the houses, in 1841, were 83, and the po- 
pulation 439! This was not a case of forty-shilling freeholders 
created for political purposes, or of conacre encouraged by the 
landlord ; but tifty years ago, the landlord’s ancestor made a lon 
lease of the whole tract to one individual, and, with truly Irish 
“ liberality,” did not bind the tenant under stringent covenant of 
any kind. Another lease of the same sort was surrendered this 
year: the farm is valued at 177/.; the population, in 1841, was 
179, and has much increased since that year. There can be no 
rescue for land so circumstanced until it has been relieved of part 
of a population which burthens it: employment under the Land- 
improvement Act, to which Lord Gort has resorted largely, might 
do good, but could not redeem the people from their debased con- 
dition. “Tenant right” could not avail them. Nothing could 
Some have emi- 
grated; but they have been the able, active, and comparativel 
wealthy men, who have gone to the Colonies in considerable 
numbers, leaving their wives and families behind them a burthen 
on the parish and on the estate: yet even from such emigration 
To check the increase of the po- 
pulation, to encourage its removal, to encourage the conversion of 
insolvent “ tenants” into labourers at wages, is the very way to 
redeem these people from their miserable condition, and is the 
very mode indicated in the rules which we have quoted. But 
totally untaught Irishmen could not understand such purposes; 
still less could they divine them from the rules. 

It is not, therefore, mere plans for their improvement, but ex- 
planation of those plans by living word of mouth, that the poor 
Irish need. Is this supplied? “ Improving landlords” ought not 
merely to issue edicts, or address their tenantry in the mass, but 
ought to go among them, and explain to the population in detail, 
man by man, every plan in detail, rule by rule. It is not the 
plans and the objects of the landlords which move the savage 
fear of the people, but it is the figmentary aspect which such 
What 
Ireland most needs is an army of missionaries to teach the sim- 
plest elements of the social science: such a mission might really 
pave the way for converting Lreland into a province as comfort- 
able and happy as some Irish settlements in the Colonies, 


A CHAMPION FOR THE IRRATIONAL 
DEFENCELESSNEsSsS. 
Ws have to thank Sir William Molesworth for a very opportune 
contribution to the controversy on national defence. Our ac- 
knowledgments are due not only for the obliging terms in which 
his letter is couched, but also fur the convenient manner in 
which he presents the subject for our reconsideration. 

We should fail to secure the full advantage of Sir William's 
communication if we did not note the position of the writer. It will 
be recollected that Mr. Cobden, some weeks back, spoke as if he 
were about to engage in a crusade against the yearly military 
and naval! expenditure of seventeen millions. His first suggestion, 
as reported in a leading journal, looked like a project 60 
rash—noching less than an attempt to abclish the whole seven- 
teen millions!—that he felt obliged to seize the earliest op- 
portunity of modifying or explaining it; but he still seemed 
to us bent upon an enterprise neither timely nor hope- 
ful, and we stated our impression with the candour that 
we considered the most respectful homage to Mr. Cobden’s ta- 
lents. Since we did so we have observed a decided endeavour 
to neutralize the influence of the Spectatur by divers stratagems, 
A journal, understood to be closely connected with what may be 
called Mr. Cobden’s party, went so far as to bring against us ex- 
tracts on Military Reform taken from very old numbers of the 
Spectator, but so divorced from the context that they may be said 
A few days ago, it was formally announced, that 
the head of the Free-trade party had gone to reside as a visiter 
with Sir William Molesworth in Cornwall; and now our valued 


| correspondent is brought forth against us. Sir William’s position— 


his combination of social distinction as a man of rank and wealth, 
aud of political importance as an independent Member of Parlia- 
ment, added to his ability and attainments—would render him a 
valuable acquisition to the party that honour us with a special war- 


| fare and compete with us for the possession of so stout a cham- 


pion. But let the champion remember, that in “the choice of 
Hercules,” that no less distinguished individual, though much 
tempted by the first invitation which he received, elected to ac- 
Meanwhile, in consideration of his earnest and 


Sir William Molesworth begins his letter with an expression 
of “ sorrow and surprise,” which we take as kindly as it is 
meant; but we beg him to be under no alarm for our consistency. 
Mere “ consistency,” in the sense of sticking to an old opinion 
because it happens to be recorded, we do not value very highly. 
If it were a wrong opinion, we would give it up at any time, 


| without concealment; and in that case the greater the “ incon- 


sistency ” the better, since we should be the further removed from 
If the old opinion were right and the present one too, 
both would be consistent enough, in spite of any superticial sem- 
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blance of discrepancy. If the new opinion be wrong, suffice it to | 
discover the error. In any case, we are dealing with the present, | 
not the past: the instant task of discovering the truths that now | 
most immediately concern us is quite enough, without wasting | 
time and trouble in boasting or repenting over the efforts in | 
| 
| 
! 
| 
| 





which we were engaged, successfully or not, ten or twenty years 


0. 

Sir William follows up his general appeal with a cate- 
chism, that reads trippingly enough—without its answers. We 
= his letter entire in another page; and we might almost 

ave left his questions to suggest their own replies; but, for the 
sake of distinctness, we will show how each question may be an- 
swered offhand as it is asked. 

Question—* Can you be serious in proposing to increase our expenditure on the 
Army, Navy, and Ordnance?” 

Answer—We are not “serious” in doing so, because we have made no propo- 
sition of the kind. What we propose is, such inquiry and such measures as shall 
secure that our defences be sufficient. The general question of cost is a separate 

uestion, specially distinguished from that of efficiency of defence by the fact 
at it does not require to be accomplished by any particular juncture of time, but | 
rather demands deliberate handling. : 

Q—* Is it [our military expenditure ] not as large as, if not larger than, it has 
been at any period during the last thirty years?” 

A.—Possibly: we have not recently engaged in that investigation; but are 
quite prepared to call upon the Representative Assembly in which Sir William 
sits to explain why it has suffered the expenditure to increase, when it has been 
shown over and over again that our forces might be rendered more efficient with 
less expenditure. 

Q—* During that period, has war ever been less likely than at the present 
moment ?” 

A.—Often; and much less likely. 

Q—* Do you count as nothing the pacific tendencies of free trade ? ” 

A.—We count them as much. Commerce, between nations, as between indivi- | 
duals, interposes self-interest as an obstacle to mortal contest: as the tradesman 
will “ take care not to kill a customer,” so will a nation—unless it be greatly ex- 
asperated, or the disaster occur in the chance-medley of a riot brought on by third 

rties. For free trade has not yet expunged human passions, nor has the Anti- 

orn-law League quite achieved the Millennium for mankind. Higher influences 
than trade, however free, must be brought into play before that blessed wera can 
be attained. 
— Did we [Sir William and the Spectator] not advocate free trade... .. as 
a great social, international, and civilizing measure ..... which would afford potent 
securities against the calamities of war?” 

A.—We did. What then? : 

Q—* Have we no longer any faith in our principles? ” 

A.—Spectator has; Sir William may answer for himself. 

Q—“ Must we recant then?” 

A.—Not we: we cannot prevent Sir William, if he be bent upon so doing; and | 
if he considers sufficiency of national defence as incompatible with free trade— ! 
which we do not—he may perhaps feel called upon to “recant,” after due con- 
sideration of the uninvestigated subject. 

Q—* Having obtained free trade, shall our first act be to arm our peoples and 

cover our shores with fortifications, as if we had declared hostility to the rest 
of the human race by proposing to exchange our manufactures for their food ? ’ 

A.—By no means. We do not know that anybody has anticipated Sir William 
in enunciating such very silly propositions as ‘* covering our shores with fortifi- 
cations,” “ declaring hostility to the rest of the human race,” or making a declara- 
tion of war in the shape of a proposition to trade. What is the use of asking 
such a question? It is needless to inquire of so good a logician as Sir William 
Molesworth what sort of epithet he would apply to such an interrogatory: we be- 
lieve he would call it “irrelevant,” or “impertinent”; we are content to let it pass 
for a flight of hyperbole. 

Q.—* Are our revenues so vast, so excessive—our means cf employing them so 
deficient? Are our people so well educated—our prisons so excellent—our rail- 
roads ull completed ? have we nothing to do with our superabundant wealth, that | 
we must squander it to guard against imaginary dangers?” 

A.—No: but the badness of our education or prisons does not establish the 
sufficiency of our defence, any more than the incompleteness of our railways 
refutes the Duke of Wellington's letter on a totally different subject. Again we 
fly to our friend’s logic, as to a sanctuary against such questions. 

Sir William Molesworth next enters into a series of historical 

uestions on the state of contemporary society in France, and 
the state of our own knowledge on the subject. As he does uot 
go into very recondite inquiries, we have no hesitation in saying 
that our knowledge on those points is, upon the whole, in a satis- 
factory state; although it would dispose us to doubt whether our 
instructor can be quite correct in ascribing to contemporary 
France that Arcadian condition which he sketches, and which, 
on the assumption of its existence, he would be justified in re- 

arding as sufticient to supersede defence on our part so far as 

rance is concerned. Sir William believes that “ war is hateful ” 
to the mass of the French people! He supposes that ‘‘no measure 
of importance can be adopted without being first debated and 
agreed to in the Chambers”; the fact being, that several mea- 
sures of importance, especially in the foreign departments, are 
first taken, and then debated, retrospectively : it was so in Al- 
gicrs, in Syria, in the Polish affair, in Switzerland. He is scan- 

alized at the bare hint that they might possibly make an incon- 
venient visit at Osborne House,—“ as if they could burn our 
towns, plunder our coasts, and put our Queen to ransom.” For 
our part, we have not succeeded in forgetting Algeria,—not a de- 
fensive warfare, but one aggressive,—nor Mogador, nor Cochin 
China; we cannot forget the captivity of Pius the Seventh, nor 
the present treatment of Abd-el-Kader. In short, we do not ex- 
pect the usages of peace in time of war, but believe that such an 
expectation would be dangerously delusive. If we were to put 
our trust in it, we believe that on the breaking out of the next 
war, the French would show their “intellectual superiority ” with 
a Vengeance. 

One question, which is repeated, is a demand for the reasons of 
alarm on our part—‘‘ Whence this panic terror which has seized 
we ?” What has frightened you and the Whigs?” For the 

Whigs we cannot answer ; for ourselves we may reply, that we feel | 
no “ panic terror,” nor even “fright.” We should say that a cool | 
review of one’s actual positiun is not a characteristic of fright; 
which commonly shuts the eyes to an impending danger. We 








have engaged in the controversy without emotion of any kind 
except one akin to—surprise, shall we call it, at the amount of 
emotion displayed in quarters where we might most have ex. 
pected cool reason. 

“Tt was not so,” writes Sir William, “in the winter of 1840, when the Syrian 
dispute raised unfriendly feelings between the Governments of England’ and 
France, and rumours of war were rife. Then the danger was not less than at 
present; but our armaments were less by a cost of some couple of millions or so, 
Yet you did not dream of a French invasion. You asked for no increase of our 
forces, but backed me and the other friends of peace in denouncing feelings of 
hostility towards France. You approved of our meetings at Leeds and elsewhere, 
You sancticned by your praise the sentiments to which we gave utterance, and 
which are the same as those contained in this letter. Let me entreat you, there- 
fore, to carefully reconsider this question.” 

We return the ohjurgation. We applaud, as we did in 1840, 
the sentiments which Sir William enunciated in that year: we 
necessarily approved of them then, because they were the identi- 
cal opinions already recorded in the Spectator ; and of course we 
could not hesitate to “back” those who followed us. But our 


| surprise is considerable at the confusion of ideas in so clear a 


head as Sir William’s, when we find him confounding things so 
distinct as the object of our mutual advocacy in 1840 and the 
present demand tor national security. In 1840, we were with 
Sir William in denouncing an aggressive policy in our own Go- 
vernment, which placed England in hostility to France. We are 
now deprecating any neglect to make safe our own defences 
against aggression; the more because we think our defenceless- 
ness, if it exists, might be a temptation to war. We then, as now, 
objected to a policy which inclined to European war. If Sir Wil- 
liam deems the indisposition to attack identical with a willing- 
ness to be attacked, we can only say that we differ with him 
both in reason and taste. We still deprecate hostility to France, 
and shall persevere in doing our best to prevent the growth of 
such a feeling. We did not dream of a French invasion, because 
at that time the hostility did not lie with France, and it was active 
in a distant field. We asked then for no increase of our forces 
nor do we now—we now ask only for a review of our forces and 
their disposal in order that they be defensively sufficient: as to 
the comparative amount, that, we repeat, is beside the present 
question. And if the danger is not greater now, it has altered 
its direction—-it is not we who menace the coasts of Syria, but 
others menace the coasts of England. 

Prove it, says our correspondent, to be real. The onus of proof 
does not lie with us, but with his friends. We have not professed 
to possess any authority on the subject: we have only performed 
the humble task of presenting to our readers such evidence as ex- 


| ists. We are not aware that we have withheld any: it is not our 


fault that it is all on one side; and if Sir William fails to adduce 
any on his side, we presume that he is under the same necessity 
with ourselves—that he does not wilfully withhold it, but has 
failed to discover any. Perhaps thet is the reason which has 
made him select interrogatory as the form for his dialectics ; 
though he knows that it is the weakest form of disputation. We 
have stated our views : he does not state his, but instead of doing so, 
he asks us several questions about what we think on other points. 
We do not object to that, because it has enabled us to reéstablish 
our position, in a manner, we hope, more intelligible to him and 
to the class of readers whom he represents. For their benetit, let 
us repeat succinctly the heads of the evidence that has been ad- 
vanced on the subject. 

Considerable changes have occurred since 1840. The grounds 
of difference have been brought nearer home. The Spanish suc- 
cession is a question replete with chances of active quarrel. In 
every quarter of Europe the chances of war are more apparent ; 
several states have witnessed actual war; most of them are bur- 
nishing their arms and strengthening their forces in preparation 
for defence or aggression. Our nearest neighbour has just had a 
large virtual increase to his army by the submission of his great 
foein Algeria. It is never to be pronounced impossible that a vent 
might be required for the inconvenient national energies. A mem- 
ber of the Royal Family in France has expressed a positive desire 
to make England the object of attack in the next war. He pointed 
out the means for being ready to do so. His suggestions have 
been followed, even faster than he expected. Admiral Bowles 
has publicly stated that in 1844 the French actually contemplated 
an attack on England. Our first reliance to intercept a foreign 
enemy should be the home fleet: there is no evidence of its being 
in an effective state, but some evidence of the reverse. Admiral 
Bowles declares that our steam fleet will not be complete till the 
end of this year: Captain Sir James Surling bears witness before 
the Committee on the Navigation-laws, that the whole Navy is un- 
dermanned ; that it takes six months to obtain the complement of 
a ship; that not one-tenth of the able seamen in the Navy are 
drawn trom the mercantile service, and that there is no source for 
a prompt supply : the deticiency in the number of trained gunners 
is notorious. Supposing our fleet were from any cause to fail in 
the duty of interception, we turn to the military authorities, and 
we find the highest of all military authorities declaring that on 
shore we have no adequate military defences, According to this 
evidence, then, there is in France a chronic desire to attack Eng- 
land; on the only occasion of actual dispute between the two 
nations, that desire ripened at once to intention; there are the 
means: we have no perfect means of interception by sea; we 
have no means of repulsion by land, 

There is no authenticated evidence on the o'her side. Sir Wil- 
liam Molesworth cites none. We believe there is none to cite. 
He relies on some general theories respecting the tendencies of 
human nature and its future conduct; rejecting all past expe- 
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rience as obsolete. We see in every quarter of the world that it | 
js not obsolete ; that free trade has established no Millennium yet. | 
We appeal for proof to Warsaw, to Mexico, Spain, Circassia, 
Switzerland, Cochin China, Italy, Buenos Ayres, Algeria—to the 
Universal Gazetteer. We do not blame free trade for not having 
achieved the Millennium. We do not even blame leading Free- | 
traders for supposing that it has: such an hallucination only il- | 
Justrates a foible common to enthusiasts in one vocation. We do | 
not blame Sir William Molesworth for having been taken captive 
by the Free-traders. We only exhort him “to reconsider this | 
question ”—to inquire whether he is promoting peace by offering | 
to aggressiveness the tempting opportunity of weakness. Leaving | 
declamation to the emulators of Demosthenes and Cicero, we only | 
jnsist on a thorough investigation of the subject, on an explicit 
recognition of absolute necessities, and on the adoption of what- 
ever measures are proved to be sufficient. 


CORRECTIVE DISCIPLINE: EXAMPLE AND 

REFORMATION. 
Tue subject of corrective discipline for criminals is receiving an 
extended and close attention, from which society must reap great 
benefit; and it is in order to help forward the investigation that 
we beg to point out an error into which an able writer in the 
Quarterly Review has fallen. He presumes an “antagonism” 
which does not exist, and thence is led to infer that what has 
been called the “reformatory system” is incapable of teaching 
by deterrent example. The paper commences wath the follow- 
ing paragraph— 

“Our treatment of criminals is at this moment influenced by two theories, 
which are in their tendencies almost diametrically opposed to each other. ‘ The 
principal object of punishment,’ says Mr. Baron Parke, ‘I take to be the protec- 
tion of society, by deterring the offender from the repetition of his crime, and 
others from following his example, by the pain and inconvenience he sustains’; 
and the same opinion is maintained by almost all if not by all this eminent 
Judge's brethren not only of the English but also of the Scotch and Irish benches 
at this time. By these autborities—weighty and grave ones, it will be owned— 
amendment is considered as secondary, and to be looked to only as it may aid in 
the further diminution of crime. On the other hand, the reformation of the cul- 
prit is the primary object in the view of Lord Brougham, of Mr. Hill, (the Re- 
corder of Birmingham,) and numerous reasoners; some of whom have come to 
this conclusion on a priori grounds, others on the alleged failure of the system of 
‘repression.’ ” 

In this passage the views of Mr. Hill are not accurately repre- 
sented; as may be seen by perusing the subjoined extract from 
the “ Draft Report on the Principles of Punishment, presented 
to the Committee on toe Criminal Law appointed by the Law | 
Amendment Society in December 1846”: in the pamphlet it 
immediately precedes an extract quoted by the Reviewer— 

“With regard to the principles on which punishment ought to be awarded and 
conducted, the first question which arises must necessarily be, Whether the prin- 
ciples of punishment on which the law is now administered are in conflict with 
the principle of refurmation? “If they are not, we feel that we need not enter 
upon any comparison as to which is entitled to priority. 

“ Now the only other principle of punishment which finds any supporters at 
the present day, is that which inflicts pain by way of warning or example. And 
it must be granted, that if the suffering of the criminal is more effectual to the 
repression of crime when administered for example than when endured as inci- 








dental to a process of reformation, a benefit to the guilty individual must not be | 


obtained by the sacrifice of the interests of the community at large. 

“ But, having arrived at the conclusion, that pain incidentally endured by an 
offender in the course of reformation is equally potent by way of example as 
when inflicted with example as its direct purpose, we think there is no such con- 
flict of principles as calls for our entering into any controversy on the subject; 
and consequently we shall confine our observations to the advantages to be derived 
from a full and complete adoption of the reformatory system, inelu ‘ing example 
among such advantages.” 

In point of fact, reformation is the most potent and formidable 
of examples to the criminal. Whether we analyze the workings 
of human motives generally, of corrective discipline on any class 
of minds, infantine, rude, or criminal, we come to the same conclu- 
sion—that reformation is the best of deterrent examples. And if 
we pass from what may by a licence be called a priori reasoning to 
experience, the same conclusion stands good. Criminal acts, like 
all acts, have their inciting and their counteracting motives. No in- 
fluence so depresses any inciting motive as the sense of probable 
frustration ; but of all frustration, that which extends, not merely 
to destroy the fruits of the specitic act, but to expunge its motives 
and obliterate or reverse its relish, is the most complete. To see 
a fellow criminal converted, destroys that pride of crime which 
exults in seeing the convict “die game.” To feel the hand of the 
law upon you—to find your acts obeying it at first against your 
stubborn and reluctant will—to feel at last your very will yield- 
ing and conforming to the influence under which you are spell- 
bound—that, we say, is a far more impressive and awful expe- 
rience to the criminal than the vindictive retribution which meets 
him on his own ground, appeals to his own passions, and rises not 
above them. 

Experience establishes this doctrine. The order, the silence, 
the masked seclusion of man from man, are enforced in Penton- 
ville Prison without much exercise of internal punishment ; cor- 
poral punishment has ever been needed ;—what a vice-like hold 
of the criminal mind does that fact indicate! It will be observed 
that the most beneficial effects are produced on the prisoner's 
mind by those influences which belong rather to the kindly than 
the retributive part of his discipline: it is under a permissive 
tutelaye, not penal compulsion, that he grows industrious, men- 
tally active, and even philosophically contemplative. His former 
associates are astonished at the metamorphosis. And what effect, 
we may ask, is that astonishment likely to have on their minds, 
as compared with the effect of seeing their old companion 
hanged ? 
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THE SAINT'S TRAGEDY. 
In the beginning as well as in the “revival” of most religions, some- 
thing that is questionable and carnal often turns up along with the most 
ardent devotion and the stoutest faith. The warmth of the African cli- 


| mate gave occasion to scandal amongst the primitive Christians: the 


ferment of the Reformation witnessed the revolting profligacy of the 
Anabaptists: the Great Rebellion in the seventeenth and the Methodist 
movement in the eighteenth centuries, by the excitement into which they 
threw men’s minds, gave rise to theories and conduct of a lax not to 
say licentious kind in individuals: the biographers of the saints and 
mystics of the Roman Church have sometimes indulged in a sort of pious 
lusciousness, over which the worldly pause and ponder, but can only 
explain by means of the text “ to the pure all things are pure.” 

Elizabeth of Hungary was a Romish saint of the eleventh century. 
Her father was a king ; her husband, Lewis of Thuringia, a landgrave ; 
and she had every prospect of a happy life, but for her own fanaticism, 
and the domination of her spiritual director, a certain Dr. Conrad. 
Possibly there was a degree of craziness in her original organization, which 
might have been corrected had she fallen into better hands or upon more 
rational times. From her childhood—it is said from her cradle—she ex~- 
hibited signs of a devout mania. When married, in her teens, she was 
accustomed to leave her husband’s bed and sleep upon the floor, and, in 
the words of our reverend poet, “balanced lawful bliss with the smart of 
some sharp penance.” But she went further than mere private asceticism ; 
attending upon the poorest sick, walking barefoot in processions, coarsely 
clad in serge, and making pilgrimages in similar plight. Her hus- 
band, who permitted if he did not encourage these austerities, embarked 
in the Crusades, but died on the way ; and then the odium which her fana- 
ticism had created among the higher ranks burst forth. The brother of 
Lewis usurped the principality from her son, dispossessed her of her pro- 
perty, and, by a barbarity not uncommon in those ages, drove her forth 
homeless and moneyless, The monks and populace she had pampered in 


| prosperity repulsed her in adversity; but she welcomed suffering as a 


benetit to her soul. When the power of her family restored her for- 
tunes, she refused to profit by them. Acting on her own impulses, and 
perhaps under the spiritual force of her director, she parted from her 
children, devoted her property to the Church and herself to God; and, 
after performing a series of humilities and macerations, rather sordid than 
edifying, died at an early age, in the odour of sanctity and foul straw— 
probably, as the poet justifiably assumes, of a broken heart. Saint Eliza- 
beth was canonized soon after her death; and miracles, of course, were 
wrought at her tomb. 

The first object of Mr. Kingsley in selecting this subject for a tragic 
drama was to exhibit the workings of that dogma of the Romish Church 
which rates celibacy as a virtue, and matrimony as a weakness if not a 
sin. He was further prompted by some more general capabilities of the 
story—in the character of Elizabeth, and the features of the age, as shown 
in the ignorance and brutality of the peasantry, the coarse insensibility, 
yet not altogether devoid of gleams of sense and generosity, of the nobles, 
and the bigoted asceticism as well as the low common sense and sensu- 
ality to be found in the church. 

These views, as explained in the preface, show Mr. Kingsley to be well 
acquainted with the age of Saint Elizabeth, and appretiative of its spirit ; 
but we cannot think his choice of subject happy fur a drama, hardly fora 
poem. There is in the story no proper action, and not much of poetical 
interest. The feelings and conduct of Elizabeth are too remote from ge- 
neral nature, too foolish in her spontaneous actions, and too weak in her 
submission to Courad, to excite the reader’s sympathy. In rigidly ad- 
hering to the old narratives and making Lewis agree with Elizabeth, Mr. 
Kingsley has missed a source of contrast, and possibly of interest, which 
might have been found in the husband's tender opposition and disapproval. 
Conrad, the spiritual director, is too much of an abstraction, and puts 
forward his selfish objects and seeming hypocrisy too visibly before the 
reader; Mr. Kingsley not having succeeded in representing the sternly 
conscientious monk, misgiving only when his end is fulfilled. The age is 
not dramatically exhibited throughout. It is the mind and the views of 
the nineteenth century made to talk in the eleventh, sometimes merely in 
spirit, sometimes in direct sentiment and style. There is a famine in 
Thuringia; Elizabeth strips herself of her jewels and exhausts the trea- 
sury in relieving the poor: upon which the courtiers talk political eco- 
nomy, in very smart and pointed dialogue, but such as we are familiar 
with upon the Irish famine. 

“ A Chamber in the Castle. Counts Walter, Hugo, §c., Abbot, 
and Knights. 

Count Hugo. 1 can't forget it, as | am a Christian man! To ask for a stoup 
of beer at breakfast, and be told, there was no beer allowed in the house—her 
ladyship had given all the malt to the poor. 

Abbot. Yo give away the staff of lite, eh? 

C. Hugo. The life itself, sir, the life itself. All that barley, that would have 
warmed many an honest fellow’s coppers, wasted in filthy cakes. 

Abbot. Yue parent of seraphic ale degraded into plebeian dough! Indeed, 
sir, we have no right to lessen wantonly the gross amount of haman enjoyment. 

C. Wal. In heaven's name, what would you bave her do, while the people were 


eating grass ? 


C. Hugo. Nobody asked them to eat it; nobody asked them to be there to eat 
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it; if they will breed like rabbits, let them feed like rabbits, say I: I never mar- 
ried till 1 could keep a wile. 

Abbot. Ah, Count Walter! Ilow sad to see a man of your sense so led away 
by his feelings ! Had but this dispensation been left to work itself out, and evolve 
the blessing implicit in all Heaven's chastenings! Had but the stern benevolence 
of Providence remained undisturbed by her ladyship’s carnal tenderness—what a 
boon had this famine been ! 

C. Wall. How then, man? 

Abbot. How many a poor soul would have been lying—ah, blessed thought !— 
in Abraham’s bosom, who must uoew toil on still in this vale of tears! Pardon 
this pathetic dew—! cannot but feel as a Churchman. 

3d Count. Look at it in this way, sir. There are too many of us—too many. 
Where you have one job you have three workmen. Why, 1 threw three hundred 
acres into pastures myself this year—it saves money, and risk, and trouble, and 
tithes.” 

And at the close of the scene— 

“C. Wal. [Alone.} Well, if Hugo is a brate, he at least makes no secret 
of it. He is an old boar, and honest; he wears his tushes outside, for a warning 
to all men. But for the rest!—Whited sepulchres! and not ove of them but has 
half persuaded himself of his own benevolence. Of all cruelties, save me from 

our small pedant,—your closet philosopher, who has just courage enough to 
Bestride his theory, without wit to see whither it will carry him. In experience— 
a child; in obstinacy—a woman; in nothing a nan, but in logic-chopping; instead 
of God's grace, a few copy-book headings about benevolence, and industry, and 
independence: there is his metal. If the world will be mended on his principles, 
well—if not, world! but principles must be carried out, though through 
blood and fainine: for, truly, man was made for theories, not theories for man. A 
Idoctrine is these men’s god—touch but that shrine, and lo! your simpering phi- 
anthropist becomes as ruthless as a Dominican.” 

These passages exhibit literary cleverness ; but there are higher quali- 
ties in The Saint's Tragedy. The topics that are successively put into 
the mouths of the speakers are treated in a genuine poetical spirit, 
wherever the subject admits of poetry ; not in the maudlin diffuse mode 
of “the lengthened thought that gleams through many a page,” but in a 
condensed, vigorous, and manly style. ‘There is also great passion in 
many of the speeches of Elizabeth, when her woman's heart is tortured 
by the memory of her husband or her children, and her nature is con- 
tending against the dogmas her faith does not thoroughly believe. This 
passion, too, is not the mere vehemence of words, but has a depth and 
intensity of thought. In point of structure, action, and frequently of 
character, The Saint’s Tragedy is not a drama, owing to the nature of 
the story itself, and the prominence given to theories of the author: but 
the tempest-tossed mind of Elizabeth, her doubts, her affections, her 
struggles, are truly dramatic. Several of her passionate speeches would 
be effective in histrionic exhibition ; though this effect would be marred 
by other parts of the work, and the dramatic character of Elizabeth her- 
self is not continuous. The piece, however, is not designed for repre- 
sentation. 


The warmth of the mystic writers is introduced by Mr. Kingsley with | 


some appropriateness when the saintly personages are dissoursing of hea- 
venly love; and the poet's strict adherence to the original narratives has 
occasionally led him upon subjects rather too delicate for our sophisti- 
cated age, but from which he extricates himself pretty well. The following 
é on the universality of love, with part of a discussion of its law- 
fulness, is from a scene in the nuptial bower, where Elizabeth has deserted 
her couch for the floor, and her husband is lying asleep. 
“ How many many brows of happy lovers 

The fragrant lips of Night even now are kissing! 

Some wandering hand in hand through arched laues; 

Some listening for loved voices at the lattice; 

Some steeped in dainty dreams of untried bliss; 

Some nestling soft and deep in well-known arms, 

Whose touch makes sleep rich life. The very birds 

Within their nests are wooing! So much love! 

All seek their mates, or finding, rest in peace: 

‘The earth seems one vast bride-bed. Doth God tempt us? 

Is’t all a veil to blind our eyes from Him? 

A fire-fly at the candle! "Tis love leads him: 

Love's light, and light is love: Oh Eden! Eden! 

Eve was a virgin there, they say; God knows. 

Must all this be as it had never been ? 

Is it all a fleeting type of higher laye ? 

Why, if the lesson’s pure, is not the teacher 

Pare also? Is it my shame to feel no shame? 

Am I more clean, the more I scent uncleanness ? 

Shall base emotions picture Christ's embrace ? 

Rest, rest, torn heart! Yet where? in earth or heaven?” 

. The following is from one of the scenes when Elizabeth has been 
thrust forth to poverty and distress, and has reached the very fervour of 
fanaticism: some of the remarks put into her mouth are truths. 

“[ Elizabeth entering. | 

Eliz. How? Oh, my tortune rises to full flood: 
I met a friend just now, who told me truths 
Wholesome and stern, of my deceitful heart— 
Would God 1 had known them earlier !—and enforced 
Her lesson so as I shall ne'er forget it 
In body or in mind. 

Tsen. What means all this ? 

Eliz. You know the stepping-stones across the ford: 
There as I passed, a certain aged crone, 
Whom I had fed, and nursed, year after year, 
Met me mid-stream—thrust past me stoutly on— 
And rolled me headlong in the freezing mire. 
There as I lay and weltered—* Take that, madam, 
For all your selfish hypocritic pride, 
Which thought it such a vast humility 
To wash us poor folks’ feet, and use our bodies 
For staves to build withal your Jacob's ladder. 
What! you would mount to heaven upon our backs? 
The ass has thrown his rider.” She crept on— 
I washed my garments in the brook hard by— 
And came here, all the wiser, 

Guta. Miscreant hag! 

Jsen. Alas, you'll freeze. 

Guta. ho could have dreamt the witch 
Could harbour such a spite ? 

Eliz. Nay, who could dream 


She could have guessed my heart so well? Dull boors 


(‘ 
[Saturday, 
See deeper than we think, and hide, within 
Those leathern hulls, unfathomable truths, 
Which we amid thonghkt’s glittering mazes lose. 
They grind among the iron facts of life, 
And have no time for self-deception.” 











| 
| LIFE AND WRITINGS OF JOHN STERLING, 


| Tue late Jolin Sterling was one of those men the apparent and tangible 
resuits of whose life did not quite fulfil the expectations of his intimates, 
| The shortcoming was partly owing to delicate health, which unfitted hin 
for severe and continuous exertion, drove him to the West Indies, Ma. 
) deira, Italy, or English wintering-places, to preserve existence, and un. 
| dermined the powers of life itself before he had reached his fortieth year, 
| A good deal, however, must be ascribed to his want of original and inde- 
pendent genius; for though there seemed to be novelty in his style and 
views, it may be doubted whether he was so original as he seemed. The 
manner of his best poem, * The Sexton’s Daughter,” was derived from 
| Wordsworth, though by no means a common imitation ; for if he wanted 
the originality and depth of his prototype, he escaped his affectations and 
| prosiness. The indistinct yearning (often visible in Sterling's prose 
| writings) after something loftier, more imaginative, more faithful, and 
| less sordidly material than the present age, he drew from Carlyle and 
Carlyle’s German masters ; “ the Idea” of Fichte and other vaguenesses 
of the Transcendental school being frequently traceable in his writings, 
Had he lived, he might have modified and refined the notions fur which 
lie was indebted to others, as perhaps he was doing when sickness and 
| death intercepted his career: but, though time might have ripened and 
|) improved his genius, and health enabled him to carry out some larger 
| work, it could not have imparted originality, or probably independence, 
Something of this want was visible in his life as well as in his writings, 
| He seems to have begun with a species of religious indifference or thought- 
| lessness. After his marriage he was converted to a sort of rational 
| Evangelism, took orders, and became curate to his old tutor and friend, 
| now his editor and biographer, the Reverend Mr. Hare. Sterling's active 
zeal soon aggravated his consumptive tendency and compelled him to 
resign this post: in the speculative life which ill health afterwards com- 
pelled him to lead, the German writers drew him into some heterodox 
views, the nature of which is not clearly stated. They appear, how- 
ever, to have been Rationalistic ; but Sterling at last settled in the Lord's 
Prayer as superseding all doctrines and dogmas. 

“On the 16th September [1844], there was a great and sudden increase of 
| weakness, which convinced him and those around him that the end was at hand, 
| In this conviction he said, ‘1 thank the All-wise One.’ His sister remarked the 
| next day that he was unusually cheerful. He lay on the sofa quietly, telling her 

of little things that he wished her to do for him, and choosing out books to be 
sent to his friends. On the 18th, be was again comforted by letters from Mr. 
| Trench and Mr. Mill, to whom he took pleasure in scribbling some little verses of 
| thanks. ‘Then, writing a few lines in pencil, he gave them to his sister, saying, 
| * This is for you: you will care more forthis!’ The lines were— 
* Could we but hear all Nature's voice, 
From Glowworm up to Sun, 
*Twould speak with one concordant sound, 
* Thy will, O God, be done !’ 
“ But hark, a sadder, mightier prayer, 
From all men’s hearts that live, 
* Thy will be done in earth and heaven, 
And Thou my sins forgive !’" 

“ These were the last words he wrote. Ile murmured over the last two lines to 
himself. He had been very quiet all that day, little inclined to read or speak, un- 
| til the evening, when he talked a little to his sister. As it grew dusk, he ap- 

peared to be seeking for something; and, on her asking what he wanted, said, 
* Only the old Bible, which I used so often at Herstinouceaux in the cottages’; 
and which generally lay near him. A little later, his brother arrived from Lon- 
don; with whom he conversed cheerfully for a few minutes. He was then left to 
settle for the night. But soon he grew worse; and the servant summoned the 
family to his room. He was no longer able to recognize them. The last struggle 
was short; and before eleven o'clock his spirit had departed. [In his thirty-ninth 

ear. 
me ile was buried in the beautiful little churchyard of Bonchurch.” 

The publication of the Essays and Tales betore us has been prompted 
in some degree, perhaps, by the regard of a friend rather than by a 
| critical estimate of the wants of literature. They consist of—1l. Origi- 
| nal papers, not always of the specitic character of essays, but on inde- 
pendent subjects, chosen by the writer, so that he is not fettered by his 
| theme as in critical reviews: and these originally appeared in the Athe- 
| neeum for the years 1828-29, except some fragmentary Thoughts, &e. 

published in J/ackwood during 1837, °38, and 39. 2. Articles chiefly 
| contributed to three Reviews, the London and Westminster, the Quar- 
| ter/y, and the Foreign Quarterly, between 1837 and 1842. 3. Tales 
| and Apologues, reprinted from the Athen@um and Blackwood, with a 
| few selections from an unsuccessful novel: of this class the most im- 
| portant is * The Onyx Ring.” 
| Of the various papers, we incline to rate a series of characters under 
| the title of “Shades of the Dead” as the best, in the sense of complete- 
ness. They partake, indeed, of the crudeness and exaggeration of youth, 
(the author was only about four-and-twenty when he contributed to the 
| Atheneum,) aud they display the rhetorical vice of considering rather 
| what the writer can say well than what he can say truly. But they are 
| more entire in themselves, with greater adherence to the proposed sub- 
| ject, than the other miscellaneous writings of the author; and, though 
they may not exhibit greater original thought, yet the thoughts are 
more germane and connected. As a reviewer, Sterling is above the 
average, yet not very greatly above it; making no approach to 
the three great “article” luminaries, and not superior if even equal to 
Mackintosh, or Foster of the Ee/ectic. He is “ neither one thing nor 
vother”: he does not discard his book and write an essay or disquisi- 
tion on the subject, after the manner of Macaulay, nor does he steadily 
adhere to the book and produce a criticism. In a notice of Tenny- 
son, published in the Quarterly, he begins with what poetry might be 
among us, goes to railroads, proceeds to elections, then to Exeter Hall 
meetings, and finally runs over some of our leading poets, with the na- 
tional characteristics as expressed in their works, before we get to the 
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nominal theme. And then the criticism, though judicious, is not very 
large, or even full in proportion to the space occupied. Nor, to say truth, | 
was Sterling sufficiently catholic for a critic. He could make sensible and | 
even deep observations ; he could pass just enough judgments upon par- 
ticular cases ; and he had a genuine relish for the great classics of litera- 
ture—Homer, the Greek dramatists, Dante, Milton, Shakspere; and ad- 
mired wherever he found what he sometimes called imagination and some- 
times “the Idea.” But in other cases he belonged to a schoo! if not a 
clique ; he swore by Coleridge, Carlyle, and the German Transcendental- 
ists or Sentimentalists; and seemed inclined to undervalue the lesser litera- 
ture of all ages, and, as a sequence, to blot out from our study the life 
and opinion which it reflects. It would seem, however, that he was not 
fixed in narrowness: he modified his opinions, perhaps extended them; 
and had his health been better and his life been spared, he might have 
outgrown his sectarian bigotry altogether. 

His tales, though by no means bad, are not the best of his writings. 
He did not want narrative power, or a clear conception of character ; but 
he was deficient in the imagination necessary to represent action or dia- | 
logue, especially when taking a dramatic form or rising above common | 
life. His most ambitious attempt, the tragedy of “ Strafford,” was a | 
failure as an historical drama, and did not very distinctly evolve the 
theory (as we now see from his letters) on which the author wrote it, 
though one part was dimly visible, as we observed in our review. 
“The Sexton’s Daughter,” although limited in extent and humble in sub- 
ject, was perhaps the best thing Sterling did. Judging from these speci- 
mens, any efforts of Sterling’s in the more creative class of the belles | 
lettres would only, it seems probable, have secured him a place in the 
history of literature. As a describer of life and manners—an essayist, he | 
might have given his productions a more permanent position before the | 
world, had he devoted himself to the task; or he might have been suc- 
cessful in a work requiring industrious acquisition, and the exercise of the 
reasoning faculties as opposed to those of the imagination. In the more 
fugitive walk of literature, in which he chiefly occupied himself, it cannot 
be said that he formed a new instrumeut, and scarcely gave a new tone 
to any existing one. 

The collection before us is one of affection, which will be weleomed by 
all the friends of the late Jolin Sterling ; and will enable them (with the | 
editions of his poetry) to preserve the entire productions of his mind. | 
For general use, a more rigid selection might have been advisable; and 
this could readily have been done, both as regards entire writings and 
extracts. The review of Tennyson, for instance, is of slender account ; 
but the extrinsic remarks are often worth preserving. Take, for example, 
a general election. 

“ Look at one of our general elections. The absurdities are plain, no doubt: 
has not the ocean froth and bubbles? But take the thing altogether, and observe 
the mixture and spread of interests and faculties brought into action. Above all, 
the open boldness with which a nation throws itself into the streets and markets, | 
casting off, in the faith that it can reproduce, its company of rulers, and letting | 
the fools clamour, the poor groan, the rich humble themselves, and all men bring 
all to judgment, without a moment's fear, but that quiet will spring out of the 
tumult, and a government be born from a mob. From the castle of the highest 
peer to the clay-stained tipplers in the alehouse, from the bench of Bishops to the | 
ranters in the moor-side smithy, all are stirred and fluttered, feverish with the 
same anxieties, debating in their different dialects the same questions, and all | 
alike dependent on the omnipotence of an event which no mancan absolutely con- | 
trol. Most of what they say is folly; most of their objects of hope and fear, 
chimeras: but how full of throbbing business is the whole land! how braced are 
all the wishes and devices of all! Among so much of make-believe and sound, 
it is a great thing that the whole country must at least be willingly deceived if it 
is to be gained over—must seem to itself rationally persuaded; and that the 
most futile pretender can only cheat by aping, and so strengthening in others 
the qualities in which he is most deficient. At the blast of the newsmen’s tin 
trumpets all shadows must walk out of their darkness into sunshine, and there 
be tried; when, if many of the unbratile fraudulently pass muster, there is at least 
a public recognition of the laws of light.” 

There is both characteristic description and sound judgment in this 
view of Exeter Hall. 

“In the midmost rush of London business, and all the clatter of its vehicles, 
turn aside through an open door, and what do we see? A large and lofty room, 
every yard of its floor and galleries crammed with human, chietly female life—a 
prodigious sea of bonnets, and under each of these a separate sentient sea of no- | 
tions, and feelings, and passions, all in some measure stirred by the same tides 
and gales,—every one of them, however narrow at the surface, in depth un- 
fathomable. 

“ Altogether irrespectively of our present purpose, and on the most general 
grounds, it may be safely said, that in one ot these great Exeter Hall meetings 
there is more to strike us than almost anywhere else we know. The room is said 
to hold four thousand persons; aad from its for: they are all clearly visible at 
once,—all of the middle or upper classes, well-dressed, though often many of them 
in Quaker uniform, aud at these times probably three-fourths of them women. 
Such assemblages are in truth, for a large part of the members, by far the most 
exciting outward events of life. The faces themselves are alone quite enough to 
prove no small share of moral culture in the mass. The delicately curved mouths 
and nostrils, the open yet quiet and observant eyes, and a look of serious yet 
pleasurable elevation, mark very clearly a chosen class of our country. The | 
men are of course less pure and single in their stamp of feeling: business has 
marked on them its contractedness, with its strength. Yet these also have an 
appearance of thought, although with some coxconbical importance and com- 
placent theological primness. ‘Take, however, the whole assemblage—all it is and 
all it represents—we know not where anything like it could be discovered. No 
Roman Catholic, no despotic, no poor, no barbarous, no thoroughly demoralized, 
we fear we must add, no very instructed and well-organized community, could 
ever exhibit such a gathering,—voluntary, be it remembered, chiefly female, all 
with money to spare, united for such remote and often fantastic objects; above 
all, under such leaders. For in the kind of persons guiding these bodies, and in | 
their discourse, consists more than half the wonder. In the House of Commons, 
in the Courts of Law, we may hear nonsense enough. But in these places it is 
not the most vehement, the most chimerical, in other words, the most out- 
rageous and silly, who bear the chiefest sway, but much the contrary. Now in 
such Strand meetings, for tue purest and noblest purposes, it is plain enough that 
a loud tongue, combined with a certain unctuous silkiness of profession, and the 
most dismal obscuration of brain, may venture with success upon the maddest 
assertions, the most desperate appeals, and will draw sighs and even tears of 
sympathy, by the coarsest nonsense, from hundreds of amiable and thoughtful 
persons.” 





| has penetrated even the Sahara. 


| me always my house is their house, and their mountaius my mountains. 


| Pasha, but Nimshee lel Fredreek, ‘ Let us go to Frederick!’ 


RICHARDSON'’S TRAVELS IN THE SAHARA. 

Mr. Ricuarpson belongs to the band of newspaper scribes; and in 
the course of 1845-46 he made a nine-months tour into the Desert 
South of Tripoli, at an expense of some fifty pounds. For this expendi- 
ture of time and money, Mr. Richardson had 1,600 miles of travelling, 
measured by the rather loose test of a caravan’s progress ; he formed a 
vast number of new acquaintances, encountered a variety of adventures, 
made a good many observations on the Desert people ; and has published 
two ample volumes of his journey—only a part of the results. ‘‘ Certain 
Keports on the Commerce and Geography of the Great Desert” are yet to 
appear: indeed, they ought to have appeared before; for these volumes 
are only supplementary to the “ Reports,” and, large as they are, they are 
incomplete. 

Brought to the precise test of geographical admeasurement, the extent 


| of Mr, Richardson's travels is not so great as it appears when we only 


calculate by the camel. It embraces about a degree and a half of latitude 
South of Tripoli, and lies between five degrees of longitude (10° to 15°) ; 
the chief towns he visited in the Desert being four in number—Ghadames, 
Ghat, Mourzuk, and Sockna. But the merit of the traveller is not to be 
measured by the mere extent of his journey. The bigotry, ignorance, and 


_ lawless independence of the people, render travelling very dangerous for 


an European. The danger is increased by the heat of the sun, the oc- 
casional cold of the night, the hardships of Desert travelling, and the little 
accommodation to be met with; so that many travellers who have pene- 
trated the Barbary Desert have perished by violence or by disease. Mr. 
Richardson, however, got safely through a journey that has been so often 
fatal, although he started with a caravan from Tripoli, taking Freneh 
leave of the authorities both British and African; and it is evident from 
his whole outlay that he was not encumbered with superfluous property. 
Whether this absence of tempting articles, or a report that he was a 
British Consul duly accredited to the interior, or the rough and ready ex- 
perience—the poking and pushing qualities of his vocation, carried him 
through, we know not ; but beyond the fatigue, and the sufferings from 
climate, he appears to have been only once in anything like real peril, 
though not unfrequently engaged in a war of words. The march of mind 
Mr. Richardson met some liberal Ma- 
hometans, and many who could be reasoned with. The conquest of 
Algiers by the French, and the reputation of the English, seem also to 
have weight. While several fathomed the traveller’s object, and declared, 
with greater truth than they were aware of, that he was there to make a 
book, others considered he had come to spy the nakedness of the land pre- 
viously to its being taken possession of by the English,—a consummation 
devoutly wished by many who are under the government of Tripoli, on ac- 
count of the oppressive exactions of the Turkish authorities. Money is 
the incessant demand from Tripoli, and some of the most striking accounts 
in the book refer to the taxgatherers. The following took place in a 
mountain village between Tripoli and Ghadames. 

“ Notwithstanding this abject poverty, a bullying taxgatherer, with half-a-dozen 
louting soldiers, have been up here prowling about, and wresting with violence the 
means of supporting life from these miserable beings. The scenes which I wit- 
ness are heartrending, beyond all I have heard of Irish misery and rent-distrain- 
ing bullies. One man had his camel seized, the only <a of his family; an- 
other his bullock; another a few bushels of barley: the houses were entered, 
searched, and ransacked: people were dragged by the throat through the villages, 
and beaten with sticks; and all because the poor wretches had no money to meet 
the demands of these voracious bailiffs. Poverty is, indeed, here a crime. One 
poor old woman had a few bad unripe figs seized, and came to me, and a grou 
of wretched villagers, crying out bitterly. One or two men, who were imagin 
to have something, though they had nothing, were held by the throat until _ 
were nearly suffocated. I cursed over and over again in my heart the Turks. 
was not prepared for such scenes of cruelty in these remote mountains, We 
shall find that among the so-called barbarians of the Desert there was nothing 
equal in atrocity to this. What wonder that the Arab prefers, if he can, to pas- 
ture his flocks on savage and remote wastes, to being subjected to these regular 
governments—of extortion! And yet we, in our ignorance of what is here going 
on, are surprised at their preference. If the people are not ready with their money, 
the little barley, their winter's store, is seized, and they must pay afterwards their 
usual quotas of money. Several bags of barley are illegally gotten in this way. 
The amount of tax or tribute for the whole district of Rujban is five or six hun- 
dred mahboubs, which is paid in three instalments, three times a year; but which, 
though nothing in amount, is more than all the people are worth together, for 
riches and poverty are relative possessions, if the latter can be possessed. If they 
can't pay in money, they pay in kind. The Sheikh of the district, with the elders, 
deterinine how much each man and family shall pay. This, of course, gives rise 
to ten thousand disputes, heartburnings, and eternal wranglings among themselves. 
The Arabs, on these occasions, however silent and sulky they may be on others, 
show that they have the gift of speech as well as Frenchmen and Italians.” 


And again at Ghadames. 

“All the people bring their griefs and malcontentments to me. It’s not so 
pleasant to be bored by them, let alone the policy of my listening to all they have 
to say. But the ill-humour of these poor fleeced people must have a vent, or 
sfogo, as the Italians term it; and what can I do? An intelligent merchant 
caine tome. ‘ Yakob, bisslamah, (how do you fare?) The Rais is always col- 
lecting money, don't you see? ‘That's the business of the Turks. This city is 
four thousand years of age. It flourished before Pharoah, in the time of Nimrod. 
Now the Turks come to destroy it; their business is to destroy: such is the will 
of God.’ I might elaborate the idea. The genius of the Turks is to destroy. 
The hand of the Turk blasts as mildew everything it touches; it has destroyed 
the fairest portions of the earth. Happily, however, it so destroys itself; for it is 
not desirable for truth and civilization that the sway of the Osinanlis should be 
restored to its pristine strength. 

“ Among the most friendly people to me in Ghadames are the Arab soldiers. 
Now, whilst I write, not less than twenty of these poor fellows are lying around 
my door, and in the skeefah (entrance-passage or room) of my house. — 

ney 
all speak in the highest terms of Mr. Frederick Warrington, son of Colonel War- 
rington, whom they call /redree&. They consider him as one of themselves; 
and so he is as to habits, manners, and language, and frequently dress. When 
they quarrel in Tripoli, the ultima ratio or dernier ressort is, not to go to the 
This is ‘the set- 
tler.’ It has often been said amongst the Consular corps of Tripoli, that, in case 
Great Britain thought it — to assume the protectorate of Tripoli, Frede- 
rick Warrington would be their man, the instrument of revolution. There is not 
a single Arab in the Regency but what would flock to his standard. He has 
been all his lifetime in Tripoli.” 
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The merit of the travels is not so great as that of the traveller. Mr. 
Richardson is not a man of science; and some scientific knowledge is 
advantageous, if not essential, in a land so little visited as the country he 
travelled through. Neither ishe to be commended as a narrator. He has 
all the gossiping minuteness of reporters, and their seeming incapability 
of distinguishing between the important and the trivial; so that his nar 
rative is overlaid with slight circumstances and commonplace remarks. 
Accustomed to fill space with whatever comes to hand, he has no selec- 
tion either of facts, ideas, or words. He has also a free-and-easy 
not to say unscrupulous mode of expressing himself about persons 
and things, with a strong spice of self-opinion.* Nevertheless, the novelty 
of the subject supports the writer; and though Zhe Travels in the 
Great Desert of Sahara can hardly be called a work of interest, the 
reader is enabled to go on with it, if he is not carried on. 

The object of Mr. Richardson was “ mvra/—a random effort to 
maim, or kill, or cripple the monster Slavery.” Wedo not know that he 


will succeed in the humblest of these attempts; though he got himself 


into difficulty at Ghadames, by writing to our Consul at Tripoli to 
accuse two houses under British protection of supplying funds to native 
merchants to carry on the slave-trade ; and he was often engaged in dis- 
cussions with the natives. Some of them expressed their willingness to 
give it up if they had any other trade opened, alleging that it was no 
longer profitable: but this might be out of politeness merely. In speak- 


ing of the Desert trade, Mr. Richardson compares the horrors to those of 


the middle passage: a gross exaggeration. The victims are much fewer 
in number, and the deaths comparatively light. Hardships the slaves 
suffer of course : there is no Desert travelling without hardships, and they 
naturally fall heaviest upon the slaves. But some of the merchauts are 
humane men, and care fur their people—not after the fashion of first-class 
railway travelling, but according to the custom of their country. Others, 
no doubt, are cruel, and have full power to display their cruelty ; but Mr. 
Richardson produces only one harsh example, and that was chiefly 
shown in goading on the lagging sick or wearied. The moral results are 
bad enough; but are the Negroes any better at home ? 

“ Rose early, but did not start until the sun was well up, on account of the 
slaves. These Nigritian people cannot bear the cold. Our Northern cold affects 
them more than their Southern heat does us. Heat can be borne better than cold 
in Saharan travelling. Am glad to see that Haj Ibrahim hasa large tent pitched 
for the greater part of the miserable shivering things. It is made of rough tan- 
ned bullock-skins, and holds the heat like a shut-up furnace. These teuts are 
brought from Seudan, and, after being used for slaves journeying over Sabara, are 
sold for so much leather. Touaricks also use them in their districts. Iu truth, 
Haj Ibrahim treats his slaves as much like a gentlemanly Moor as he well can or 
could do; all their wants being attended to, and uo freedoms being taken with the 
young women, ° ° ° ° 

“ Some few particulars must now be recorded of the slave-caravans which | 
left in the Wady. The united number was some one hundred and thirty slaves. 
Two-thirds were females, and these young women or girls. 
chilcren. Necessity teaches some of the best as well as the sternest lessous. A 
child of three years of age rode a camel alone, and without fear. The poor little 
creatur knew if it complained or discovered itself frigutened, it would be obliged 
to walk through the Desert. The slaves were fed in the morning with dates, and 
in the evening with ghusub. Female slaves, after the style of Abeer people, 

ounded the ghusub in a large wooden mortar just before cooking. But they had 
itile to eat, and were miserably fed, except those who had the good fortune to be 
purchased by Haj Ibrahim; for some of these improvident stupid merchants had 
actually purchased slaves without the means of keeping them. On arriving at 
the Wady, they sent ae | through Haj Ibrahim to borrow a lundred dollars 
of the Bashaw of Mourzuk. The messenger was Mustapha. His Higiness 


kindly enough handed him over the money. All the masters carried a whip; | 
but this was rarely used, except to drive them along the road, when they lagged | 


from exhaustion. Thus it was administered at times when it could least be borne, 
when nature was sinking from fatigue and utter weariness; and therefore was 
cruel aud inhuman. Yet only some twenty were sick, and two died. When very 
ill they were lashed upon the back of the camel. Some of the young women that 
had become favourites of their masters experienced a little indulgence. I ob- 
served occasionally love-making going on between the slaves, and some of the boys 
would carry wood fur the girls. My servant, Said, bad one or two black beauties 
under his protection. But everything was of the most innocent and correct cha- 
racter. Some groups of slaves were aristocratic, and would not associate with the 
others. Three young females under the care of the Shereef assumed the airs and 
attitude of exclusives, and would not associate with the rest. Every passion and 
habit of civilized is represented in savage life. A perfect democracy, in any 
country and state of society, is a perfect lie, and a leveller is a brainless fool. 
There is also an aristocracy in crime and in virtue, in demons and in angels. ‘The 
slaves are clad variously. Haj lbrabim tried to give every one of his a blanket or 
barracan, more or Jess large. Besides this, the females had a short chemise, and 
a dark blue Soudan cotton short-sleeved frock. Many had only this frock. The 
= creatures suffered more from the ignorant neglect of the Touaricks than the 

‘ripoline merchants, and their complaints and diseases usually begin with their 
former masters. Yet I aim assured by Mr. Gagliuffi that the Touaricks of Abeer 
are infinitely better and kinder masters than the Tibboo merchants of Bornou, or 
even many Tripolines.” 


* Mr. Richardson does not always confine himself to very free remarks. 
represents the leaders of Denham and Clapperton’s expedition as professing Ma- 
hometanism, and submitting to circumcision,—in despite of the gross improbability 
of the charge, the direct representations of their narrative to the coutrary, and 
their express affirmation that they travelled as Christians and Europeans; and 
this upon no better authority—if he bas any authority—than the gossip of people 
whom he stigmatizes as liars, and worthless in every point of view. 

PUBLICATIONS RB&UELVED. 
Books. 

An Account of the Cultivation and Manufacture of Tea in China; derived 
from Personal Observation during an official residence in that country 
from 1804 to 1826; and illustrated by the best Authorities, Chinese as 
well as European; with Remarks on the Experiments now making for 
the introduction of the Culture of the Tea-tree in other parts of the 
World. By Samuel Ball, Esq., late Inspector of Teas to the Honourable 
United East India Company in China. 

Chemical Technology; or Chemistry applied to the Arts and to Manufac- 
tures. By Dr. F. Knapp, Professor at the University of Giessen. Edited, 
with numerous Notes and Additions, by Dr. Edmund Ronolds, Lecturer 
on Chemistry at the Middlesex Hospital; and Dr. Thomas Richardson, of 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
on wood. Volume I. 


Volume ILI.) 





There were a few | 


Illustrated with two hundred and twelve engravings , 
(Library of Mlustrated Standard Scientific Works. | 


—_— 
The Pentamerone; or the Story of Stories: Fun for Little Ones. By Giam- 
battista Basile. Translated from the Neapolitan by John Edward Taylor, 

With Illustrations by George Cruikshank. 
| [The Pentamerone is a -voliection of fairy tales in the Neapolitan dialect, that 

appeared in the seventeenth century. They are held to be traditional; which 
they doubtless are in substance, but the crowded imagery and epithets, with the 
frequent allusion to heathen mythology, mark the hand of the professional author, 
not free from the pedantic manner fashionable in his age. The framework is not 
| greatly dissimilar to that of the Arabian Nights; nor are the tales themselves 
very opposite in general character, though of course modified by the opinions of 
Europe on the subject of magic and enchantment, as well as by the national 
spirit and ideas ot the Neapolitans. The original number of tales was fifty: of 
those Mr. Taylor has only translated thirty; “the gross licence in which Basile 
allowed his humour to indulge being wholly inadmissible at the present day ing 
work intended for the general reader.” The translator has also modified the lan. 
guage occasionally. The “licence,” however, is too deeply seated to be always 
got rid of by verbal corrections; frequently belonging to the subject itself, as in 
the Arabian Nights, and indeed most of the tales and ballads of former ages, 
Giamibattista Basile’s “ Fun for the Little Ones,” as we have it here, is not, how- 
ever, more questionable than the Arabian Nighis. 
Great credit is due to Mr. Taylor for the industry and skill he has displayed in 
mastering the Neapolitan dialect of the original, and presenting it vividly to the 
‘nylish reader. The manner, style, and even the very colouring of Basile, seems 
presented. Unless there was often a species of literal slowness in the original 
tales, their spirit has not been so successfully caught. The interest rests upon 
the surprising character of the story and its incidents, rather than upon the nar- 
rative; whieh, though not flat, frequently approaches tameness. Whether the 
tales are indigenouy to the South of Italy, or come, as some think, from Venice, 
or Cyprus, or further, many of them seem to have been originally oral; aud man. 
ner and voice would bave given effect to particularity and iteration, which in 
print the reader outruus; as the skill and animation of the story-teller might have 
redeemed the peculiar slowness we speak of. The Pentameroue is a proper ad- 
dition to our stores of traditional literature, with sufficient interest in its stories 
as such; but it is more curious as a specimen of Southern or South-eastern 
mind. It is, however, a book for the study rather than the children’s room, not- 
withstanding its pretty garb and cuts. ] 
Arthur Frankland, or the Experiences of a Tragic Poet; a Tale. 
[This is not the experiences of a tragic poet, but of a veterinary surgeon, who 
took to literature and love at the end of his apprenticeship. The author would 
seem to have written Arthur Frankland as a vehicle for sume notions he has on 
literature, philosophy, and other subjects. What they are is not very clear, nor is 
it needful to inquire; the world will lose nothing by the uncertainty. The publica- 
tion of Arthur Frankland is one of the greatest mistakes we have met with. ] 
Dysphonia Clericorum, or Clergyman’s Sore- throat; its Pathology, Treat- 
ment, and Prevention. By James Mackuess, M.D., Member of the College 
ot Physicians, London, &e. 
[A treatise on affections of the throat, resulting in weakness or loss of voice; to 
which all public speakers are liable, but clergymen much more than others, al- 
though the actual exertion does not seem so severe in their case as in that of some 
other speakers. The causes of this seeming anomaly are, in the opinion of Dr, 
Mackness—natural unfitness in the voice tor the professional demand upon it; 
the strain upon the nervous system in town parishes, where the claims upon con- 
scientious clergyman are incessant, quite apart from duty in the ehurch; to which 
may be added, a menotonous feeling in reading the service, or deficient elocution, 
Upon one if not both of these last points Dr. Mackness’s opinion is contirmed by 
Mr. Macready; the tragedian writes—“ The labour of a whole day’s duty ina 
church is nothing in point of labour compared with one of Shakspere’s leading 
characters, nor, | should suppose, with any of the very great displays made by 
our leading statesmen in the Houses of Parhament. Iam confident as to the first; 
and feel very certain that the disorder which you designate as the clergyman’s 
sore-throat, is attributable, generally, to the mode of speaking, and not to the 
length ot time or violence of effort that may be employed.” 

The moral remedy, therefore, is—more skill in elocution, and greater interest 
in the subject. The general medical means are hygienic—rest, improvement 
of the general health, and strengthening the constitution. The medical treatment 
must vary with the case; and for this recourse must be had to the book, or rather 
to the practitioner. } 

Nimrod; a Dramatic Poem, in five acts. 
[Nimrod exhibits considerable abilities and some poetical power, misapplied on 
too mighty a theme and too ambitious a treatment. To rise to the spirit of those 
more than heroic ages that were before the Patriarchs, is almost a hopeless task 
for any one not possessing Miltonic power; and it is by no means easy to give 
even a primeval and Oriental air to such a dim and remote subject as Nimrod. 
The author has further complicated his fable and multiplied his difficulties by 
introducing angels, Satan, and an angelic chorus; of whom only Satan and Abad- 
doua contribute to affect the fortunes of Nimrod, the others being mere surplusage. 
Detects and mistakes of plan, however, are not the greatest faults of this poem, 
although they are considerable; it is the small and modern manner, the want of 
dignity in the supernatural beings, and the very drawingroom style of much of 
the poetry, that mar Nimrod, notwithstanding, as we have said, both ability and 
poeucal power in the writer. ] 

The Sea-King; « Metrical Romance, in six cantos. 

and Illustrative. By J. Stanyan Bigg. 

[ The Sea-King is not so remote or so difficult a subject as Nimrod; but it fails 
equally, though from widely different causes. In Nimrod there is thought, and 
substance, with incidents natural enough upon the writer's conception of his 
subject, as well as closeness and strength of expression. li The Sea King there 
is very little more than words—as an Irishman might say, it is full of emptiness; 
for even its persons ave shaduwy and unreal. Mr. J. Stanyan Bigg cannot revive, 
he can only dilute into next-akin to nothingness, the superstitions and legends 
of the Northmen. But for the author's obvious earnestness, it might be tnought 
that The Sea-King was a grave parody after the manner of Hood's * Forge,” 
thongh wanting Hood's matter, force, and fancy. The style, after Coleridge and 
some translators of tales of diablerie from the German, is the cleverest part; but 
one soon tires of nothing but style. 


With Notes, Historical 


Dreams of my Youth; Poems. By Fanny Kortright. 

[The longest poem in this volume is called “ Francesca”; and is a tale of the 
love of a German prince, Albert, for the heroine, a noble Venetian. The father 
objects to the match on the ground of disparity of blood; Francesca refuses a 
private marriage; Albert is sent to the wars, where he distinguishes hiin>elf like 
a knight-errant; but fame cannot console bim for the loss of his love; and, to 
save his son’s life, “ the stately Ernest” consents to the murriage. All lifficulties 
would now seem to be ended, but Francesca dies at the altar—very needlessly. 

This poem, and several others of a similar character in the book, are exainples 
of tl i i Byron's tales is in “ Francesca” the m del 





he evil of injudicious imitation. 
of Fanny Kortright; and considerable ease and fluency of versitication, as well as 
clearness in narrative and at least prettiness in sentiment, are marred by a bad 
choice of subject and treatment. ‘The basis of Byron's tales was drawn from na- 
ture, though changed (and not always improved) by art. Hence, the parts had a 
| certain consistency and truth; which an mnitator, applying the manner to a to- 
| tally different age and mode of life, necessarily wants. The times of “ Francesca 
seem to be modern, when princes, and scarcely high-born ladies, do not die for love; 
and the more subordinate incidents are equally incongruous. A subject and & 
knowledge of it are greater elements of success, even in poetry, than muny people 
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suppose. This is shown by our fair writer in some of her smaller occasional 
poems, where the theme is spontaneous and within ber compass. ] 

Ecclesia Dei; a Vision of the Church. With a Preface, Notes, and Illus- 

trations 

[ Ecclesia Dei is a poetical attack upon the Bishops and dignitaries of the Church : 
upon the Bishops, for their repulsive hauteur to the humbler clergy, their neglect 
of spiritual duties, and their selfsecking ; upon the Deans and Chapters, for similar 
conduct, with the additional and just charge of neglect of the cathedral ser- 
vice, and the slovenly way in which they permit it to be got through. If animus 
could constitute a satirist, there is no question but that the author of Leclesia 
Dei would take a foremost rank; but the verse hardly has the smartness and 
spirit of a good lampoon. {n prose the author is better. The preface, written in 





a Tractarian spirit, and charging the schism in the Church and the fallings-otf 


to Rome on the coldness of the Bishops, excites an expectation which the poem 
itself does not fulfil. The notes are not se good as the preface being tainted with 
a vulgar personality. In short, the writer is by no means equal to his self- 
imposed mission. It is not in Aim to reanimate * Ecclesia Dei.” | 
Legends of the Afghan Countries, in Verse. With various Pieces, Origi- 
nal and Translated. By Charles Masson, Author of “ Travels in Ba- 
lochistan, Afghanistan, and the Panjab,” &e. 
(This volume contains thirteen legends that Mr. Masson picked up in the 
countries about and beyond the Indus, which he has expanded in verse 
The original tales are curious enough, sometimes in themselves, occasionally for 
their strong resemblance to those of Europe: the Serpent of Vaihund has some- 
thing in common both with the Python and Apollo and St. George and the Dra- 
gon—unless it has got a little knightly colouring in Mr. Masson's hands. It is 
probable that these legends would have been more valuable had they merely been 
translated into prose; for although our traveller's verse is respectable, he has 
neither poetical art nor geniu~ to improve a national tale by extending it. The 
miscellaneous poems and translations trom the French, so faras poetry is in ques- 
tion, partake of the character of the Legends—respectable, but not striking. } 
The Cemetery; a brief Appeal to the Feelings of Society in behalf of Ex- 
tramural Burial. 
(A small brochure in verse, enforcing the objects indicated in the title. ] 
The Rise, Progress, and Present State of Colonial Wools; comprising those 
of Australia, Van Diemen’s Laud, and New Zealand; South Atrica; British 
India; Peru, Chiie, La Plata, and the United States of America: with 
some Account of the Goat's Wool of Angora and India; and bringing 
Dates and Statistics, in reference te the subject under consideration, up to 
the latest periods received. By Thomas Southey 
This volume is in reality a third edition, In 1831 Mr. Thomas Southey first 
published a short treatise on sheep and the means of improving the growth of 
wool, especially addressed to the flockmasters of Australia. Ln 1840 the author 
revised and extended that publication; aud he has now still further enlarged it, 
not only by additional and more detailed information, but, as it strikes us, by 
“fresh fields and pastures new.” We have no recollection of India, America, aud 
New Zealand, in the former work. ] 
The French Reading Instructor; in Four Parts. Fourth edition, improved 
and carefully corrected. Ly Gabriel Surenne, F.P.S.E., &e. 
[One of the best books of its class. It is divided into four parts: the first three 
consisting of well-chosen selections, commeucing with simple 
&e., and going progressively through a course of prose literature, biographical 
sketches, and selections from the most eminent dramatic authors of France. The 
fourth part comprises a translating key, which contains nearly every word in the 
first section, and historical, geographical, and pronouncing keys. As the volume 
is intended to introduce the young reader to the acquaintance of the principal 
French writers, it would be as well if the name of the author were attached to 
every selection. } 
The County Courts Law List, for the year 1848. 
[This is a very elaborate and well-arranged directory to the Judges and other 
Officials of the various County Courts throughout the kingdom. It is fuller and 
more readily referred to, we think, than a publication with a similar object that 
eame before us some time since, attached to an almanack. The list of Officers of 
Courts would be improved by giving in each case the name of the Judge and Trea- 
surer, instead of referring the reader to the first district where they occur. } 
Ethics of Nonconformity and Working of Willinghood. Reprinted from 
the “ Nonconformist.”. By Edward Miall. 
SERIAL. 
A History of British Mollusca and their Shells. By Professor Edward 
s, F.RS., of King’s College, Loudon; and Sylvanus ilauley, 3.A., 
Part I. 
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Guards—-Seeond Lieut. J. Winterbottom, from the 
Ceylon Ceylon Rifle Regt. (Riding Master) to be Cornet, by purchase, viee Williams, 
appointed to the I.th Light Drags. Hith Light Drags.- Cornet T Barrett to be Lieut. 
by purchase, vice Holder, whw retires ; 5S. UO. Black, Gent. to be Cornet, by purchase, 
vice Barrett. <9th Regt. of Foot—Licut. J. Singleton, trom the 64th Foot to be Lieut 
vice Francis, appointed to the 61th Foot. Ststl Capt. G. F. White to be Major, 
by purchase, vice Bulkeley, who retires ; Lieut. I’. Robertson to be Capt. by pur- 
chase, vice White ; Ensign ©. J. 0. Swatlicld to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Robertson ; 
Ensign T. E. Pedder, from the 56th Poot, to be Ensign, vice Bernard, who exchanges 
48th Foot—Lieut. W. F. Wyndowe to be Adjt. vice Wheeler, who resigus the Adju- 
tancy only. 56th Foot—Ensign F. 2. Bernard, from the Sist Foot, to be Ensign, vice 
Pedder, who exchanges. 


MILITARY 


Wak orrice, Jan. 21.—3d Drag 






64ih Foot—Licat. J. Canavan to be Capt. without purchase, 
vice Jopp, deceased; Ensign R. Mockiecr to be Licut Lieut. H. Francis, 
from the 29th Foot, to be Lieutenant, vie appointed to the 9th Foot ; 
Gentleman Cadet W. Ball, from the Royal Mil, College, tu be Ensign, vice Mockle 


vice Canavan; 





Singleton, 





67th Foot—Gent. Cadet WL. Ingles, trom the Mil. Coll. t e Ensiga, witheut 
purchase, vice Davy, who resigns. 76th Poot—Lieut. W. ©. Banerott, trom the 3d 
West India Regt. to be Lieut. vice Dudgeon, who exchanges. S0th Foot—RHusign A. 


¢ Gordon, who retires; K. Db. D. Leeky, Gent. 


Scheberras to be Lieut. by purchase, vic 


tu be Ensign, by purchase, vice Scheberras sith Foot Gent, Cadet H. E. Jerome, 
from the Royal Mil. Coil. to be Ensign, without purchase, vice Stuart, promoted 
Lieut. R. Dudgeon, from the 76th Foot, & Lieut. vice Ban- 


3d West India Kegt. 
croft, who exchanges. 

Ceylon Ritle Regt.—G. C. Il. Waters, Gent. t 
terbottom, appointed to the 3d Drag. Guards 

Hospital Staff!—Assist.-Serg. J. U. Brauuunell, frou the 
of the Sec. Class. 

ComMMissakiaT.— Deputy Commissary-(General F. E. Knowles to be Commissary-Ge- 
neral. Commissariat Clerks J. H. Allinson, K. B. B. ikower, il. Maule, J. F. Rogers, 
H. H. Durntord, T. Strickland, C. T. Walcott, J. W. Woodley, RK. WH. Smith, PL G 
Julyan, to be Veputy Assistant Commissari ‘ral. The commissions of the said 
Commissariat Officers to bear date Dev. 25, is 47. 


CUMMERKULAL GAZETTE. 
Tuesday, Jan. 18. 
PARTNERSHII 3 DISSOLVED. 








Sec, Lieut. by purchase, vice Win- 


iMth Foot, to be Statl-Surg. 








Dodgshon and Co. Milnthorpe, Westmoreland, drapers; as far as regards W. and A 
Hayhurst and A. Dodgshon— Myerscough and Co, Manchester, counterpane-manutac- 
turers; as far as regards J. Ferguson —Worley awl ¢ lhilpot Lane, ship-ageuts 
Haas and Moore, Chancery Lane, trausiators—Moreton and Galiour, Railway Vlace, 


Fenchurch Street, ship-agents— liughes and Co, Mane ster, merchants; as far as 
regurus J. Llughes— Smallpage ano Co. Burnley, cotton-spinn Maul and Makin, Li- 
Verpool, insurance-brokers— A. and A zeons — Goble and Bennison, 
Stockwell, coach-builders — Arthur a riers—Haughton and Co, 
Chorley, iron-ftuunders— Graham ley, Whitehaven, mercers—Benjamin and 
Brothers, Montreal, dry-goods-merchants ; as far as regards 1, Benjamin— Kent and Co, 
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and Righton, Walbrook, auctioncers—.Evans and Co. Queen Strect, Cheapside, coffee- 
merchants —Lirch and Deacon, Stalybridge, tin-plate-workers—W. H. and C. Neal, Rom- 
ford, butchers—Roper and Co. Bradford, Yorkshire, woolstaplers— Cooper and Lister, 
Manchester, joiners—Kohler and Schmidt, Bond Street, tailors— Anderson and Co, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne, millers—Boyne and Scamell, Hatton Garden, tobacco-manu- 
facturers—Bays Hill Estate Company; as far as regards D R. Newall—J. and T, 
Wilson, Cross Hills, linendrapers—Edye and Farmer, Montgomery, attornies—J. and 
T. Fowler, Totness railway-contractors—Coode and Co. Bedford Row, attornies; as 
far as regards C, Wilson— Russell and Co. Bradford, Yorkshire, stuff-merchants ; as 
far as regards J. Douglas—Lottimer and Co. New York, merchants ; far as regards 
W. Wright—Union Exchange Company ; as far as regards D. Hope, Glasgow, 
BANKRUPTCY ANNULLED. 
Nasu, Jonny, Taunton, coach-maker. 
BANKRUPTS. 

Asuton, Josern YATES, Liverpool, builder, to surrender Feb. 1, 23: solicitors, Messrs. 
Cornthwaite and Adams, Old Jewry Chambers; Mr. Pemberton, Liverpool; official 
assignee, Mr. Cazenove, Liverpool. 

Wer, James, Lower Thames Street, fish-factor, Jan. 24, Feb. 29: solicitors, Mesars. 
Elmslie and Co. Moorgate Street; official assignee, Mr Turquand, Guildhall Chambers. 

Binmone, Jonun, Lower Brook Street, Grosvenor Square, coffeehouse- keeper, Feb, 1, 
25: solicitors, Messrs. Davies and Co. Warwick Street, Regent Street; official assignee, 
Mr. Groom, Abchurch Lane. 

Brown, Joun, John Street, Edgeware Road, cheesemonger, Jan. 27, March 3: soli- 
citor, Mr Parker, St. Paul's Churchyard; official assignee, Mr. Cannan, Birchin Lane. 

CLAY, GroRGE, Queen Street, Cheapside, woollen-warehouseman, Jan, 28, March 2: 
solicitor, Mr. Gale, Basinghall Street ; official assignee, Mr. Johnson, Basinghall Street. 

CLARKE, WILLIAM SPENCER, Dorking, printer, Jan. 28, Feb. 26: solicitor, Mr. 
Waugh, Great James Street, Bedford Row ; official as-ignee, Mr. Green, Aldermanbury, 

Deere, Joun Moncan Koporirn, Hackney, lithographer, Jan. 25, March 3 : solicitor, 
Mr. Hensman, Basing Lane ; official assignee, Mr. Delcher, King’s Arms Yard. 

Deuruoit, Davip, Moorgate Street, upholsterer, Jan. 27, March 3: solicitor, Mr. 
Chidley, Basinghall Street ; official assignee, Mr. Whitmore, Basinghall Street, 

GouLprne, Kicuarp, Gainsborough, cabinet-maker, Feb. 9, March 1: solichors, 
Messrs. Scott and Co. Lincoln's Inn Fields ; Mr. Ilaskett, Gainsborough ; official as- 
signee, Mr. Stansfeld, Hull. 

Leysnon, Joun, Lianelly, Carmarthenshire, ship-builder, Feb. 1, 29: solicitor, Mr. 
Grove, Lianelly ; official assignee, Mr. Acraman, [Bristol 

MAINER, James, Southampton, saddier, Jan. 24, Feb, 28 : solicitor, Mr, Burkitt, Car- 
riers’ Hall, London Wall ; official assignee, Mr. Turquand, Guildhall Chambers, 

Maks, Grorgce and Epwarkp Kirk, Hammersm 7, March 3: 80- 








h, drapers, Jan. 27, 
licitors, Messrs. Ashurst and Son, Cheapside ; official assignee, Mr. Pennell, Guildhall 
Chambers 

Meapbs, Joun, Nottingham, grocer, Jan. 28, March 3: solicitor, Mr. Bowley, Not- 
tingham ; official assignee, Mr. Bittleston, Nottingham 

Moopy, Joseru Joun, Stockport, cotton-cdoubler, Jan. 27, Feb. '8: solicitors, Mr, 
Abbott, Lincoln’s Inn Fields; Messrs. Athinson and Co. Manchester ; official assignee, 
Mr. Hobson, Manchester 

Mawson, Joun, Runcorn, Cheshire, druggist, Jan. 29, Feb, 19: solicitors, Messrs. 
Milne and Co. Temple ; Messrs. Christian and Jones, Liverpool ; official assignee, Mr. 
Hobson, Manchester. 

PINDER, FREDERICK, Bishop's Stortford, tanner, Jan. 28, Feb. 26 : solicitor, Mr. Ring, 
Bread Street, Cheapside ; official assignee, Mr. Follett, Basinghall Street. 

Rocers, James, Northumberland Street, Strand, oil-warchouseman, Jan, 28, Feb. 25 : 
solicitors, Messrs. Crosby and Co, Church Court, Old Jewry ; official assignee, Mr. 
Groom, Abchurch Lane. 

Raoapes, Josrern, Mitcham, grocer, Jan. 28, March 3: solicitor, Mr. Waring, White 
Lion Court, Cornhill ; official assignee, Mr. Pennell, Guildhall Chambers, 

SIDEBOTTOM, JosErH, Derby, plumber, Jan. 28, March3: solicitors, Messrs, Whiston 
and Sons, Derby ; Mr. Bowley, Nottingham ; official assignee, Mr. Bittheston, Not- 
tingham 


STockHaM, James, Bristol, victualler, Jan. 31, Feb. 29: solicitors, Messrs. Trevor 
and Sons, Bridgewater ; official assignee, Mr. Acraman, Bristol. 
Thompson, Joun, Wells Row, Islington, stone-mason, Jan. 28, Feb 22: solicitors, 


gnee, Mr. Edwards, Old Jewry. 
solicitor, Mr. Pater- 





Messrs. Jacques and Co. Holborn ; official as 

TULLIDGE, TaHomas, Beaulicu, Hampshire, brewer, Feb. 1, 25: 
son, Bouverie Street ; official assignee, Mr. Edwards, Old Jewry 

WARRAND, ALEXANDER, Skinner Street, moneys -scrivener, Jan. 26, Feb. 28: solicitor, 
Mr. Empson, Bucklersbury ; official assignee, Mr. Turquand, Guild%all Chambers. 

WEDDELL, Epwarp, and SHeLron, Joserpn Epwaarp, Bridge Place, City Koad, book- 
sellers, Jan. 25, March 3: solicitor, Mr. Tomlins, Barnard’s Inn, Holborn; official as- 
signev, Mr. Belcher, King’s Arms Yard. 

WititaMs, Thomas, Jermyn Street, victualler, Jan. 26, March 1: solicitors, Messrs. 
Mardon and Prichard, Christchurch Chambers, Newgate Street ; official assignee, Mr. 
sell, Coleman Street Buildings. 

Wison junior, Joun, Ogle, Northumberland, timber-merchant, Feb. 7, 29 : solicitors, 
Messrs. Bell and Co. Bow Churchyard ; Messrs. F. and N. Chater, Newcastle; official 
assignee, Mr. Wakley, Newcastle-upon-Tyne 

Wurrs, James ANNING, Stockland, Devonshire, draper, Feb. 1, 29 : solicitors, Messrs, 
Keddell and Co, Lime Street ; Mr. Stogdon, Exeter ; official assignee, Mr. Hernaman, 
Exeter. 

Waren alt, Epwin, Newport, Monmouthshire, watch-maker, Feb. 1, 29: solicitors, 
Mr. Phillpotts, Newport ; official assignee, Mr. Hutton, Bristol. 

DIVIDENDs. 

Feb. 8, Elkington, Maida Hill East, chemist—Feb, 11, Shufflebottom, Macclesfield, 
coach-builder— Feb, 8, Gray, West Smithtield, saddler— Feb. 10, England, Bath, grocer 

Feb. 29, Curme, Hilperton, Wiltshire, brewer—Feb. 15, Reed, Marlborough, brewer— 
Feb. 22, Broadbent, Delf in Saddleworth, Yorkshire, woollen-manufacturer—Feb, 22, 
Barraclough, Ualifax, woollen-cloth-manufacturer— Feb. 22, Jackson, Halifax, worsted- 
spinner ». 22, J. and Z, Wilkinson, Bradiord, Yorkshire, worsted-stuff-manufac- 
turers —Feb. 8, Rudolphi, Sunderland, merehant-—Feb. 8, Wanstall, Durham, grocer— 
Feb. 10, Hay, Newcasitle-upon-Tyne, baker —Feb. 10, Bowser, Morpeth, Northamber- 
land, linendraper. CERTIFICATES, 

Yo be yranted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on the day of meeting. 

Feb. 8, Butcher, Bell Sauvage Yard, Ludyate Hill, cap-manufacturer—Feb. 9, Cra- 
mond, Lime Street, ship-broker—Feb. 10, Evans, Grove Lane, Camberwell, surgeon— 
Feb. 9, Smee, Bromley New Town, Bow Common, brewer—Feb, 8, Ashcroft, Liverpool, 
timber-broker —Feb tl, Murray, Edgware Koad, stationer—Feb. 11, Jones and Brown, 
Shoreditch, victuallers—eb. 22, Bates, Leeds, share-broker—Feb. 8, Schols, Bury, 
grocer—Feb. 10, Smith, Manchester, innkceper—Feb. 15, Bradford, Bridport, baker. 
















Jo be confirmed unless cause be shen to the vontrary on or before Feb. 8. 

Smith, Bristol, currier—Lee, ¢ oventry, Watch masufacturer— Brownsmith, Bedford 
Street, Covent Garden, fringe-manufacturer—Timpson, Woolwich, surgeon—QGratrixz, 
Nuneaton, Warwickshire, silk-manufacturer—Sandeman, York Street, Southwark, 
ironmonger— Moere, Tipton, Jones, Basingstoke, tailor—Sampson, Sheffield, 
merchant— Warburton, Linley, Shetlield, sheepshear- 
Kirkland, New Street, Covent Garden, grocer—Brewer, Great Wal- 
Hutchinson, Jewry Street, Aldgate, leather-seller, 

DECLARATIONS OF DIVIDENDS 

Pye, King's Road, Chelsea, timber first div. of ls. 4d. Jan. 24, and two 
subsequent Mondays; Mr. Cannan, Birchin Lane—Whinney, Panton Street, victualler; 
first div. of ls. 2d. Jan. 24, and two subsequent Mondays; Mr. Cannan, Birchin Lane 

J. and J. &. Reay, Mark Lane, wine-merchants ; third div. of 3d. on the jvint estate, 
and a third div. of 3d. on the separate estate of J. Reay, on any Saturday ; Mr. Green, 
Aldermanbury—Peirson, Warwick Court, Holborn, money-scrivener ; second div. of 
ls. 6d. any Saturday; Mr. Green, Aldermanbury—Lawrance, Reading, draper; first 
div. of 43d Neate, Creek Whart, Hammer- 
smith, coal-merchant ; trstdiv. of Is 10d. Jan 24, aud two subsequent Mondays; Mr. 
rehin Lane—Kirkland, New Street, Covent Garden, grocer; first div, of 
/. Jan. 24, and two subsequent Mondays; Mr. Cannan, Birchin Lane —Bellars, 
ittlesea, Cambridgeshire, money-serivener ; first div. of ls. Gd. Jan, 24, and two 
subsequent Saturdays; Mr. Cannan, Birehin Lane — Marshall, Birchin Lane, merchant; 
fifth div. of 6d. Jan. 19, and subsequent Wednesday ; Mr. Tarquand, Guildhall Cham- 
hers— Dicken, Brentford End, grocer; first div. of 2s. 6d. Jan. 19, and three subsequent 
Wednesdays ; Mr. Turquand, Guildhall Chambers— Osborn junior, St. James's Street, 
silversmiti; final div. of ld. any Saturday; Mr. Green, Aldermanbury—Broom, 
Lawrence Pountney Hill, grocer; final div. of 6$d. any Savurday ; Mr. Green, Alder- 
manbury Tunstall, Bristol, merchant; first div. of 5s. 2d. on the separate estate, on 
Jan, i9, and any subsequent Wednesday ; Mr. Acraman, Bristol 

SCOTCH SEQUBESTRATIONS 

Cairns, Glasgow, clothier, Jan. 24, Feb. 14— Robertson, Glasgow, merchant, Jan. 24, 
Feb. 2 Blaikie, Glasgow, publisher, Jan. 21, Feb. 11—M‘Gregor, St. Andrew's, pain- 
ter, Jan. 25, Feb. 15— Greig, Beauly, innkeeper, Jan. 26, Feb. 16—Christie, Crieff, iron- 
monger, Jan. 26, Feb. 23—J. and A. Leslie, Edinburgh, victual-dealers, Jan. 24, Feb. 
26—Taylor and Son, Peterhead, ship-builders, Jan. 21, Feb. 11. 


rocer 
spirit Bury, hat-manutacturer 
manutacturer 
tham, draper 


merchant ; 


any Saturday; Mr. Green, Aldermanbury 
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Friday, Jan. 21. 
PARTNEBSHIPS DISSOLVED. 

Reeves and Co. Birmingham, sword-cutlers; as far as regards C. Reeves senior— 
Oldfield and Brown, Hudderstield, cloth-manufacturers—Oldticld, Brown, and Co. Hud- 
dersfield, merchants; as far as regards C. Brown—Babington and Boulton, Horncastle, 
Lincolnshire, printers —Higgins junior and, H. Higgins, Northampton,maltsters—Bell and 
Pugh, Portman Place, Edgeware Road, chemists—Bruce and Cloake, Liverpool Street, 
fixture-dealers—Harrison and Holme, Kendal, worsted-spinners—Oldroyd and Co. 
Bread Street, warehousemen—Collins and Co. Bristol, paper-stainers—Wreford and 
Garland, Ottery St. Mary, Devonshire, surgeons—Ellivtt and Simpson, Nottingham, 
joiners—W. and W. Harrison, Charlesworth, Derbyshire, cotton-spinners—Collier and 
Farrar, Manchester, yarn-agents—R. and R. Middleton and Co. Manchester, curriers— 
Arnold and Veale, Bristol, waggon warehousemen—Sanders and Cronks, Sevenoaks, 
auctioneers— Messrs. Wainwright, Brothers, plate-glass manufacturers— Merrick and 
Co. New Oxford Street, paper-stainers—Irondale and Barton, Regent Street, hosiers— 
Makepiece and Farmer, Birmingham, screw-mannfacturers —Thomason and Longworth 
junior, Newton, near Manchester, white leather makers—Rodgers and Co. Shetlield, 
saw-manufacturers ; as far as regards E. Machin—Snow and Harvey, Newark-upon- 
Trent, chemists—Mackeson and Backhouse, Hythe, brewers—Nott and Brayley, 
Goodge Street, Tottenham Court Road, cheesemongers—Greg and Lamport, Manches- 
ter, commission-agents—Sauuders and Co. Piccadiily, upholsterers—Trueman and 
Cook, Mincing Lane, general brokers—Robinson and Co. Birmingham, grocers—Arlom 
and Co. Almondbury, Yorkshire, fancy-cloth-manufacturers ; as far as regards W. 
Woffenden—Hicks aud Marshall, Old Broad Strect, stockbrokers—Scott and Barber, 
Manchester, calico-printers— Henry and Southworth, Bolton-le- Moors, linendrapers— 
Woodhams and Co. Bromley Mills, near Bow, und W. Baker, Titmarsh Mill, near 
Oundel, millers—Union Exchange Company and National Exchange Company, Glas- 
gow ; as far as regards J. Buchanan—Scott and Co. Glasgow, manulacturers—Lanygley, 
Brothers, Glasgow, shawl-mercliants, 

BANKRUPTCIES ANNULLED. 

HApDrFIELp, GeorGe, Liverpool, paint-manufacturer. 

Samiru, Epwakp Boas, Scarborough, timber-merchant. 

BANKRUPTS. 

ALEXANDER, Jonn, Yeovil, groeer, to surrender Feb. 1, 28: solicitors, Messrs. Tre- 
herne and Co. Barge Yard Chambers; Messrs. Slade and Vining, Yeovil; Mr. Terrell, 
Exeter ; official assignee, Mr. Hirtzel, Exeter. 

ANDREWS, CHARLES, Brighton, fruiterer, Feb. 2, March 10: solicitors, Messrs. Rick- 
ards and Walker, Lincoln’s Inn Fields; Mr. Bennett, Brighton; official assignee, Mr. 
Belcher, King’s Arms Yard. 

Batson, JaMes and WiLttaM, Handsworth, Staffordshire, iron-masters, Feb. 1, 29: 
solicitors, Messrs, Motterain and Knowles, Birmingham ; oficial assignee, Mr. Christie, 
Birmivgham. 

Bricut, Brattsrorp, Bridge House Hotel, Southwark, merchant, Jan. 28, March 
1: solicitors, Messrs. Lawrance and Plews, Old Jewry Chambers ; official assignee, Mr. 
Johnson, Basinghall Street. 

Cuapuin, FREDERICK and WitL1AM Henry, Bishop's Stortford, tanners, Jan. 28, 
} ea 10: solicitor, Mr. Ring, Bread Street ; official assignee, Mr. Follett, Sambrook 

ourt. 

CLaRKsON, Tuomas, Liverpool, painter, Jan. 31, March6: solicitors, Mr. Vincent, 
Temple ; Mr. Robinson, Liverpool ; official assignee, Mr. Cazenove, Liverpool. 

Cooke, Joun Bonp, and Suaw, Geonce, Denton, Lancashire, hat-manufacturers, 
Feb. 4, 25: solicitors, Messrs. Clarke and Co. Lincoln’s Inn Fields; Mr. Brooks, Ashton- 
under-Lyne ; official assignee, Mr. Hobson, Manchester. 

Cork, Georce, High Street, Islington, livery-stable-keeper Feb. 4, March 3: soli- 
eitor, Mr. Cooke, King Street, Cheapside ; official assignee, Mr. Whitmore, Basinghall 
Street. 

Dawson, Joun, Fairford, Gloucestershire, maltster, Feb. 4, March 3: solicitor, Mr. 
Leonard, Bristol; official assignee, Mr. Miller, Bristol. 

DREAPER, JOHN CALVIN, Liverpool, corn-merchant, Feb. 8, 25: solicitors, Messrs. 
Sharpe and Co. Bedford Row; Messrs. Lowndes and Co. Liverpool ; official assignee, 
Mr. Turner, Liverpool. 

Hancock, Wittt1aM, Ticknall, Derbyshire, fellmonger, Feb. 11, March 10: 
Mr. Dewes, Ashby-de-la-Zouch ; Mr. Reece, Birmingham ; official assignee, 
tleston, Nottingham. 

KERSHAW, Joun, Brecon, draper, Feb. 4, March 2: solicitors, Messrs. Abbott and 
Co. New Inn ; Messrs. Clarke, Bristol ; official assignee, Mr. Acraman, Bristol. 

PaRKER, Joun Honor, Percival Street, Goswell Street, carrier, Feb. 5, March 3: 
solicitor, Mr. Todd, Thavies Inn; official assignee, Mr. Green, Aldermanbury. 

Parsons, Ricuarp, Plymouth, builder, Feb. 1, March 7: solicitors, Messrs. Gregory 
and Co. Bedford Row ; Mr. Cross, Plymouth ; official assignee, Mr. Hernaman, Exeter. 

Persuovusk, WILLIAM, Greenwich, cattle-dealer, Feb. 28, March 6: solicitor, Mr. 
Russell, Martin’s Lane, Cannon Street ; official assignee, Mr. Graham, Coleman Street. 

Pr, Josern Ropinson, Birkenhead, Cheshire, brick-maker, Feb. 1, 25: solicitors, 
Messrs. Sharpe and Co. Bediord Row; Mr. Rowe, Liverpool; official assignee, Mr. 
Turner, Liverpool. 

Rossiter, James, Tormoham, Devonshire, baker, Feb. 1, 28: 
Sudiow and Co. Bedford Row; Mr. Drake, Torquay; Mr. Terrell, Exeter; 
assignee, Mr. Hernaman, Exeter. 

Suatcross, Joun, Liverpool, provision-dealer, Feb. 1, 25: solicitors, Messrs. John- 
=—— Co. Temple; Mr. Bremner, Liverpool; official assignee, Mr. Morgan, Liver- 











solicitors, 
Mr. bit- 











solicitors, Messrs. 
ofticial 


Seymour, Jane Lovisa and Emmy, Bristol, milliners, Feb. 7, March 2: solicitors, 
Messrs. Holme and Co. New Inn; Messrs. Prideaux and Sons, Bristol ; official assig- 
nee, Mr. Acraman, Bristol. DIVIDENDs. 

Feb. 12, M'Dowall, Pemberton Row, printer —Feb. 11, Armfield jun. Croydon, coach- 
builder—Feb. 11, Stearman, Princes Street, Chelsea, carpenter—Feb. 14, Stray, Lam- 
beth Walk, hat-manufacturer—Feb. 11, Palmer, Uxridge, jeweller—Feb. li, M*George, 
Wardour Street, ironmonger—Feb. 11, Laxton, Frogmore Wharf, Rickmansworth, coal- 
merchant—Feb. 11, Sherlock, Lower Kosomon Street, brushmaker—Feb. 15, Staples, 
Bristol, surgeon— Feb. 21, Knee, Trowbridge, grocer—Feb. 15, Watson, Dewsbury, far- 
mer—Feb. 17, Frampton, Bideford, Devonshire, grocer—Feb. 17, Payne, Weymouth, 
draper—Feb. 17, llawke, Penzance, tea-dealer— Feb. 12, Malpas, Manchester, victual- 
ler—Feb. 16, Stott and Co. Rockliffe Vale Mill, Lancashire, cotton-spinners—Feb. 14, 
Edmonstone, Over Darwen, 1 hire, paper. turer—Feb. 15, Horan, Bolton, 
grocer—Feb. 11, Ferguson, Liverpool, draper—Feb. 11, Hudson, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 

To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on the day of meeting. 

Feb. 12, W. and J. Hammer, Whitechapel Road, coachmakers—Feb. 12, Shackel, 

Leadenhall Street, grocer—Feb. 11, Holt, Bouverie Street, hotel-keeper—Feb. 12, Mo- 














rison, Railway Place, Fenchurch Street, dealer in sacking—Feb. 11, Gowen, Colchester, | 


bootmaker—Feb. 14, Agar, New Windsor, grocer—Feb. 14, Butler, Saffron Walden, 
upholsterer—Feb. 11, Page, Pancras Lane, auctioneer— Feb. 16, Carruthers, Desborough 
Terrace, Harrow Road, builder—Feb. 14, Price, Waterloo, coal-dealer— Feb. 11, Hudson, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne, marine-store-dealer—Feb. 14, Stott, Rocliffe Vale Mill, Lanca- 
shire, cotton-spinners—Feb. 11, Guest, Manchester, cotton-spinner—Feb. 11, Beeston, 
Stockport, car,enter—Feb. 12,fBatho, Manchester, machine-maker—Feb.11, Lawton, 
Liverpool, hotel-keeper—Feb. 19, Jordan and Co. Coventry, brewers—Feb, 19, Davies, 
Birminghain, druggist. 

dealer in marine-stores. CERTIFICATES. 

To be confirmed unless cause be shown to the contrary on or before Feb. 11. 

Strong, Box, Wiltshire, quarry -master—Alexander, Bath, shirt-maker—Lenton, 
Bourne, Lincolnshire, butcher—Bevan, Brecon, corn-dealer ~—Duly, Brighton, toyman 
—Chantler, Eccles, Lancashire, joiner—Gibson, Motcombe Street, Belgrave Square, 
otlman—M‘Kenna, George Street, Hanover Square, tailor —Norton Birmingham, sta- 
tioner - Powell, Lugwardine,'Herefordshire, cattle-dealer— Eccles, Walton-le- Dale, Lan- 


cashire, cotton-spinner—-Smith, Brentwood, Essex, cheesemonger-—-Graham, Park 
Street, Grosvenor Square, milliner—Bowen, Coventry, clothier —Durant, Burbage, 
Leicestershire, surgeon. 
DECLARATIONS OF DIVIDENDS. 
Bretton and Tunwell, Charlotte Street, Fitzroy Square, upholsterers ; first div. of 3s. 


Jan. 22, and three subsequent Saturdays; Mr. Groom, Abchurch Lane— Mathew, Car- 


shalton, linendraper ; first div. of 5s. 4d. Jan. 22, and three subsequent Saturdays ; 
Mr. Groom, Abchurch Lane—Moody, High Street, Aldgate, tailor; first div. of 2s. 9d. 






Jan. 22, andthree subsequent Saturday ; Mr. Groom, Abchurch Lane—Coney, Harrow 
Road, mason ; first div. of 10d. Jan. 22, “and three subsequent Saturdays; Mr. ~— 
Abchurch Lane—Phillips, Tothill Street, Westminster, linendraper ; first div. of ! 

Jan. 22, and three subsequent saturdays; Mr. Groom, Abchurch Lane—M‘ Donnell, 
Pall Mall, boot-maker ; fourth div. of 34d. on any W rednesday 3 3; Mr. Whitmore, Basing- 
hall Street— Wilks, Leeds, builder; first and second divs. of 7s. 8d. and 8d. Jan. 25, 
and any subsequtnt Tuesday ; Mr. Hope, Leeds—J. and W. Hardwick, Leeds, auction- 
eers ; first div. of 6s. 8d. on the separate estate of W. Hardwick, Jan. 25, and any sub- 
sequent Tuesday ; Mr. Hope, Leeds—Birley, Eccles, Lancashire, card-manufacturer ; 
first div. of 2s. 24d. Jan, 25, and any subsequent Tuesday ; Mr. Pott, Manchester 
Salmon, Beaumont, Essex, carpenter, second div. of 1s. 7d. and first and second div. 
of 6s. 4d. on new proofs, Jan. 22, and two subsequent Saturdays; Mr. Edwards, F “g * - 
Fick’s Place, Old Jewry— Emanuel, Hanover Square, goldsmith ; second div. of 4s. 2 





and first and second div. of 16s. 6d. on new proofs, Jan. 22, and two subsequent Satur- 
days; Mr. Edwards, Frederick’s Place, Old Jewry. 
SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS. 
Gilles, Anderston of Glasgow, pastry-baker, Jan. 27, Feb. 17—Ferguson, Bathgate, 
grocer, Jan. 29, Feb. 28—Ramsay, Glasgow, joiner, Jan. 28, Feb. 18— Williams ang 
Macniven, Glasgow, lace-merchants, Jan. 28, Feb. 18—Gardner and Son, Glasgow, 


hair-cutters, Jan. 29, Feb. 16. 

















— . ——=== 

PRICES CURRENT. 

BRITISH FUNDS. (Closing Prices.) 

| Saturd. | Monday. Fusing. Wednes. 
3 per Cent Consols ... ........ nine Se STE | 7h 
Ditto for Account. .. . | 78 | «(878 | s7k 
3 per Cents Keduced ... ° "7 } 878 | 87e 
SE POP ORME no ccscccece coccecscesesevecs | #83 | Sst 
Long Annuities . | 2 | & } 85 
Bank Stock, 9 per ‘Cent . +} 1954 | | 19% 
India Stock, 10g ........ ee — ! |= 
Exchequer Bills, 34 per diem cs a | 2 
India Bonds, 43 per r ‘Cent .. erecceeceeeies re 2 pm. | a 18 
FOREIGN PUNDS. | 







(Last Official —e— during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 





























































Austrian .. Sp. C Ct — || Massachusetts engi p- Ct.) 
Belgian . ‘4 89% || Mexican .... +5 18} 
Ditto...... e _ — || Michigan .......... 6 ==. 
Brazilian. .... _ 83 | Mississippi ‘Sterling). 6 _ 
Buenos Ayres _ al New York (185 5 — 
Chiliam ..cccccce c.cccccces _ 99 |} Ohio 20. ceeeeeees 6 — 
Danish . 3 — — || Pennsylvan me 65 
Dutch ( Ex. a Guilders) oe 2 54k Peruvian -6 Beh 
Ditto. ‘_- 843 || Portugucse 5 75 
French _- —_ Ditto ...6.-eeeee 3 26% 
Ditto erees - 115f. 25c.;) Russian «5 108% 
Indiana (Sterling) ......... 6— | —— || Spanish .... ..--.- -5 1s 
[liinois. ....... _ — | Ditto. ° 3 29 
Kentucky ww = — § Ditto( Passive) o000e.08 4t 
pane ted ‘Ster ling). P a ed — || Ditto (Deferred) 124 
Maryland (Sterling ee 6— i — || Venezuela Active 38 
SHAKES. 
(Last Official! Quotation abe the Week ending Friday Evening.) 
Raitware— Banxs— 
Caledonian. ....6.-5 ceeeeeceee e 35} Australasian . eeeeceees! 15 
Sdinburgh and ae ° 442 British North ‘America: 45 
Eastern Counties. . 16 Colonial .......... —_— 
Great Northern .... 4j } Commercial of L ondon . _ 
Great North of England - 232 London and Westminster ..... 243 
Great Western .. 143 London Joint Stock . 15g 
Hull and Selby..... ...+ «+ 101 National of Ireland ........ —— 
Lancashire and Yorkshire .. 754 | National Provincial... ° —_ 
Lancaster and Carlisle .........- 54g Provincial of Ireland. ....... — 
London Brighton and South Coast 44g Union of Australia 23 
London and Blackwall. .......- | 6 Union of London —_ 
London and North-western 15: Minte— 
Midland. .. 1144 | Bolanos ... 666 ceeeeecsene —— 
North British ..........-. 202 Brazilian Imperial _— 
Northern and Eastern ..... 53 Ditto (St. John Del Key 6 
South-eastern and Dover .. 3 Cobre —— Dis -— 
South-westerm .....6.606 ee eeeee 55g) | Miscettanro 
York, Newcastle, and Berwick .. 344 «| «= Australian Agricultural oe oe = 
York and North Midland ....... ri Canada ..... «s+. 31 
Docas— } | General Steam .. 24 
East and West India . .....+++-- — |! Peninsular and Oriental Steam 59 
BORED cccccectevece } 97) | Royal Mail Steam 45 
St. Katherine... .......--eeeeees | 8lexd. {| South Australian ..... ee. —_ 











BANK OF ENGLAND. 
An Account, pursuant to the Act 7th and &th Victoria, cap. 32, for the week ending 
on Saturday, the 15th day of January 1848, 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT- 











Notes issued ..cccsssseeseeess £26,247 ,000 | Government Debt ....0+ see. £11,015,100 
Other Securities .... 2,94 ,900 
Gold Coin and Bullion ° 10,823,312 
Silver Bullion .......... 1,433,658 
£26,247,000 | £26,247 ,000 
BANKING DEPARTMENT. 
Proprietors’ Capital ....se+e+ > ee 553,000 Government Securities, (in- 

UNE ane wae esaee 3,720,447 cluding Dead W peermedia: 203 355 
Public Deposite* . 4, 334 680 Other Securities . 254,936 
Other Deposits ........+ 10/6/6,188 Notes ...... 7 152 400 
Seven Day and other Bills w 3 Gold and Silver Coin .....+6. ° ‘376,602 

£34,187.291 | £34,187 ,291 


* Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commissioners of National Debt & Dividend Accts. 





BULLION. Per os. METALS. “Per ton. 
Fereign Gold in Bars, Standard .. £3 17 9 | Copper, British ‘Gahes £98 0 0.. v 00 
Foreign Goldin Coin, Portugal PiecesO 0 0 Iron, British Bars.... 8 5 C.. 0 0 0 
Mew Dollare ...ccccccces-cocsceres © 4 9§) Lead, ritish Pig.... 1715 0.. 0 0 @ 
Silver in Bars, Standard . «+ « @ 4 11g} Steel, English ... - 0 00.. 0 08 








GRAIN, ree be tana January 21. 





e 6. | . & 

Wheat,R. New 48 to50 Maple..... 41to43 | Oats, Feed. 20to2! 

° 50-52 . 2 White. 40—42 Fine, 21—22 

- 48—50 | i a Boilers ... 44—46 Poland .. 25—26 

. 62-54 | Malt, Ord 54—55 | Beans, Ticks 34-36 Fine . 26—37 

Fi 55 — 58 Vine ...... 57 — 38 Old . . 44-46 Potato .. 28-29 

Super. New.. 55—60 | Peas, Hog... 40 —41 Marrow. 38 — 40 Fine. 20—30 
AVERAGE PRICES OF CORN. bu TY ON FOREIGN CORN, 


Per Qr. hee rial) of England and Wales. For the present Week. 








Wheat... .5us. Rye ..... Sis. 24. | Wheat...... Os. Rye ....-eeee Os. 0d, 

Harley . .- 310 ~ 408 Harley 00 | beans ee 0°00 

Oats... ... 213 EBPCGS .c.ccoce 463 | Oats........ 0 0 | Peas ........ 0 @ 
Weekly Averages for the Weck ending January 15. 

Wheat, 53s. 5d.—Barley ,30s. 64.—Vats, 218. Od. —Kye, 294. 2d.—Means, 394. 1d.—Peas, 464. 44. 











FLOUR. PROVISIONS. 
Town-made ........ per sack my to 5le. ee 15s. 6d. per dos. 
BesORED cncscees cace cvesceces — 47 Carlow, 44. 10s. to 4/. 18s. per owt. 
Essex and Suffolk.on board ship ti — 45 } Bacon, Irish .. ° -per cwt. 604.— 63s. 
Norfo:k and Stockton ........ — 43 | Cheese,Cheshire .... ....--0. . 54 — 70 
Bran. + + per quarter *° = © | Derby Plain co — 66 
Pollard, fine. — 0 ams, York . ....... 60 — 74 





Bread, ed. to o 8d. the db. ‘loaf. 


%, French, per 120, 6a. od. to to 9s. Od. 




















BU TCHERS' ME. AT. 
Newoats anp LBaDENHALL.* SMITHFIBLD.” Heap or Carte at 
8. ad. s. d. s. d. s ’. a. da. SMITHFIELD. 
Reef.. 2 Sto 4 2to4 6 - 38 6to4 4to5 0 Friday. 
Mutton 3 6—4 O—4 G6 4... 42-4 5—5 4] Beasts. 836 .... 
Veal... 3 4—-4 4-5 0 48-5 4—5 & Sheep. 2,480 . 
Pork . 38-4 4—6 0 40—4 6—5 2) Calves. 93. 
Lamb. 0 O—0 O—-@O O. « @ _ o—0 Oj Pigs. . woo . 
e To sink the offa 1, per 8 Ib. 
HOPs. ! POTATOES. 
Kent Pockets ............ «+. 65. to 105¢., York Reds...... .... itilpce Or. to Oe 
Choice ditto. .... 63 — 73 Scotch Reds .. 
Sussex Pockets . 60 — 65 DCVONE ... ceccesccces.coe 
Fine ditto ...... - ©— @ Kent and Essex Whites 
HAY AND STRAW. (Ver Load of 36 Trusses.) 
Sm irarigio. Whairscnarst. 
Hay, GO0d ....cce.ceeree 700. CO TES. -.ccevccees 508. 10 738. . ceeeeeses 0s. to Os. 
Inferior... o— v8 o— 
SOWnve coces o— 4 60 — 72 
Clover. ° ° 70 — 95 .. 70 — 95 
Wheat Straw ° +. 244 — BO. 2 — 26 
OILS, COALS ,c: ANDL ES. | GROCERIES 
Rape Oil .... .. -per cwt. £1 188. Od.| Tea, Bohea, fine, . --per Id. ~ . to Os. 42. 
Mefimed ..ccccccceicscccs cee 11 06 Congou, ftine..... —-1 9 
Linseed Of] .......-.eee eeeeee 13 6 Souchong, fine .......... —24 





i 
* In Bond—Duty 2a. 1d. per ib. 
| Coffee, fine (in bond) saieeng 70s. to 1248.04. 
Good Ordinary . . 36s. Lo 39s. 
| Sugar, Muscovado, per cwt.. 24s. 74d. 
| West India Molasses ....15s. Od. to 18s. Od. 





Linseea Vil-Cake 
Candles, per doze 
Moulis (6d. ~ doz. discount) 
Coals, Hetton. . 
Tees. 


-perio00 0 0 WO 


, 5s. Od. to 6s. Od. 


* 
s 
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THE SPECTATOR. 





—_—_—— 
EIPPERT’S SOIREES DANSANTES.— | 
PRINCESS’'S CONCERT ROOMS, Mownnar, Jan. 24, 
and every Monday. A subscriber of two cuineas is entitled to 
an admission for himself and lady any six nights during the 
geason. Single tickets, 7s.cach. Weippert’s Palace Rand as | 
usual, conducted by himself. M. C. Mr. Corrie. The Re 
freshments and Supper by Mr. Payne, of Drury Lane and 
Covent Garden Theatres. Commence at 11, conclude at 3. 
Tickets and pr ogrammes at 21, "oho Square 
MADDOX 


}RAWING GALLERY, 18}, 


STREET.—School for the Study of Painting and Sculp- 
ture, and Preparatory School for the Royal Academy ; open 
every evening from Seven to Ten. The Livi ing Mod four 
evenings in the week. Instructors: Drawing and Painting— 
Charles Lucy, Esq., Lowes Dickinson, Esq. ; Sculpture—J. H. 
Foley, Esq.; Lecturer on Anatomy—H. M‘Dougal, Esq. 


Terms 10s ba. per month. 
ALING SCHOOL.—Dr. NICHOLAS takes | 


leave to announce, that the House he bas crected in the 
same Village in which this SCHOOT has been for more than 
acentury established, and conducted by descending branches 
of the same family, (in consequence of the dilapidated state of 
the old building.) is now COMPLETELY READY FOR THE 
RECEPTION OF PUPILS on their usual reassembling on 
Torspay Tue Finsr or Franvanr. 


™ 7 ,. s 

RT-UNION of LONDON : incorporated by 
Royal Charter.—Subscription of 1848.—Each Prizeholder 
at the Annual Distribution will be entitled to select roa 
wimsetr a work of art as heretofore; and every Subscriber 
will receive for each Guinea an impression of a Line Engrav- 
ing by F. Bacon atter E. H. Wehnert, ‘‘ The Prisoner of Gi- | 
sors,” already completed and at press, and a volume of 3° | 
Wood Engravings illustrating Milton's“ L’Allegro” and “Il | 
‘enseroso,”’ with the text. Gronue Gonwty, } c 
. Lewis Pocock ] Hon. Secs. 

4, Trafalgar Square, Jan. 18i5 


NCORPORATED SOCIETY OF BRITISH 
ARTISTS, Suffolk Strect, Pall Mall Past 

SCHOOLS OF ART.—Professor Ax«trep having kindly con- 
sented to deliver a Course of LECTURES to this Society “On 
the Physical Features and Structure of the Earth in reference 
to the Picturesque Representation of Nature,” and “ On the 
Importance of the Study of the Earth's Anatomy to the Land 
scape Painter in particular,” the Society wishes to afford 
every Artist and Amateur an opportunity of attending these 
Lectures. Free admission to the Course may therefore be ob 
tained On application to Mr. Cuticorr, Assistant-Secretary, 
between the hours of 3and 4. The first Lecture will be de 
livered on Monday, 31st January, at 8 o'clock p.m. 

By orderof the School Committee, 
Atraro Curt, lion Sec. 


. y oe Ba , .\ . 
] EAUTIFUL WOMEN.—tThe greatest 

blemish to beauty is superfluous hairs on the face, neck, 
and arms. DELCROIX and CO"S POUDRE SUBTILE re- 
moves them in less than ten minutes, without pain or injury 
tothe skin. Sold in boxes, with directions for use, at 5s. 6d. 
each. The virtues of this invention are too well known to 
need comment, further than to caution Ladies against a 
counterfeit. Every genuine box has affixed te it the Chancery | 
protection label of Delcroix and Co., and their address, 158, } 
New Bond Street. 


’ > rr 
vas TEA ESTABLISHMENT, |! 
4and 5, KING WILLIAM STREE®T, CITY 
CIRCULAR FOR JANUARY 1848 
Since the date of our last circular, the Tea Market has 
evineed no new feature: the depression then existing s*ill 
continues ; our amicable relations with the Chinese have re 
mained undisturbed, and the shipments of Tea, up to the 
date of the last advices, had exceeded by above five million 
pounds the shipments to the corresp ling period in 1846 
These circumstances may tend to prevent any considerable 
advance here at present; but it must be borne in mind that 
the news of our commercial disasters, avd the consequent 
depreciation in the value of [ea in this Country, had not 
then reached Canton | 
The Pr ces at which we are now SELLING TEAS RETAIL 
are in miny instances much BELOW TILE COST OF IM 
PORTATION ; this state of things cannot long continue: our 
Merchants will cease to import Teas whilst the prices here 
are lower than in China; thus the stock in this country will 

be lessene d higher prices will be the result 

The new season's Congous began to arrive in November ; 
the quality is upon an average with former years; but, as 
the Importers cannot realize cost price, they have net pressed 
sales, therefore ve ry little has entered into consumption 

Tea was never since its introducti .m into this Country so 
cheap as at the present time, and we of opinion it has | 
seen its lowest; the attention of al! families throughout the | 
Kingdom is invited to the fact, as they are not likely to have 
a more favourable opportunity for purchasing their supplics 
The superiority of our selections is now universally ac 
knowledged, it therefore needs no comment from us. 

The principle upon which our business has uniformly been 
conducted, is te give the Public the full advantage of every 
change in the Markets. We direct public attention to the 
STRONG CONGOU we are now selling at 3s. 4d. per Ib., and 
to the FINE HYSO t 4s. perl 

At the first glance 3¢ 4d. per lb. appears a very low price 
for real good Congou ; but when it is considered that during 
the months of November and December many thousands of 
chest« of the Souchong description sold as low as 9d. to 1d 
» duty is 2s. 2$¢., it will be seen that AN 

NT CONGOU may be sold at Ss. 4¢., and still leave 
a remunerating profit 

The next two years will be a period of transition in the 
Tea Trade. The reduction of the duty ts now become a mere 
question of time, await ng the convenience and decision of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer. The cnermous amount of 
the duty compared with that lr vied by any other nation, and 
also as compared with the cost of the article, has already pro 
duced very prejudicial effects, both as respects our position 
in China and the increase of its Conse tion here: this cir 
cumstance will require that we give ore regular pubiic 
notice of the various changes in the market than we have 
done for some years past 

The quotations below will show the still further reduction 
caused by the depression of the last three months 

BLACK rRAS 










































































Good ordinary Congou perth. 3s. 0d. 
Good Congou. ful! flavour 3 3 
STRONG CONGOU, black sh 
leaf, Souchong kine + 4 recommended 
FINE CONGOU, VPekoe Souch 


ong kind, rich &str. 3s. 8d. to 4 0 recomm: nded. 


FINEST CONGOU, wiry biks 








If. tull rich Pek. Sou. fl 1 4 highly recommended 
GREEN rTRAS 

pd ky ankay to Hyson kind 3 2 to 3s. bd 
HYS : 8 
Fr IN: ny SON, full flaveur 4 0 recommended 
VERY FINE HYSON, = fresh 

burnt, full favour ore 5 0 recomminded 
SUPERFINE HYSON, rich de i) recommended, 

lieate flavour 5 4% equal to former 6s. 
Fine Gunponder, strong highly | 

burnt flavour es 5 0 

corrni 

Triage, or common Plantation 

Coffee perib. ¢ > to Os. 10d. 
Ceylon Coff 1 
Plantation Ceylon ! to ls id | 
Finest Plantation and Costa Rica 1 ¢ nded 
Fine Mocha 18 
Choice old Mect 1 ’ 

rhLuVMsS Cush on eliver ‘ Tol ties r ia 

in the country, if ace et r ‘ V say 
bt of ut tt f ' i'l be sutis | 


| Street 


NITED KINGDOM LIFE “ASSU RANC E 
COMPANY.—8, Waterloo Place. Pall Mall, London ; 97 
Street, Edinburgh; 12, St. Vincent Piace, Glasgow ; 
4, College Green, Dublin. Established by Act of Parliament 
in 1834. 

In 1841, the Company added a bonus of 2 per cent per an 
num on the sum assured to all policies of the participating 
class, from the time they were effected. When the Insurance 
is for life, only one half the Annual Premium need be paid 
for the first five years. Every information wil! be afforded 

pplication to the Resident Director, No. &, Waterloo 
Place, Pall Mall, London, where Prospectuses. &c. may be had 


SPECIAL NOTICE.—POLICIES effected on or before Ist 
MAKCH next, will secure the advantage of a full year's 
standing over those effected thereafter, 
ADDITION at the allocation of Profits in March 1853 


equivalent to SIX Years’ Bonus 
QCorrisir EQUITABLE LIFE 


ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
Incorporated by Act 4 Parliament 
EDINBURGH...... , St. Andrew Square. 
LONDON ..... ” Moorgate Street 
This isa MUTU AL ASSU R ANc z SOCIETY. 
whole profits are divisible amongst the policy-holders every 







= 














The existing ASSURANCES, including »dditions, amount 
to TWO MILLIONS NINE HUNDRED THOUSAND 
POUNDS 


7 
| 





| 
| 


and ofa VESTED | 


in which the 


The ACCUMULATED FUND exceeds FOUR HUNDRED | 


THOUBAND POUNDS, 
The ANNUAL REVENUF exceeds ONE HUNDRED and 
SEVEN THOUSAND POUNDS. 
View of the Progress of the Society down to \at Marth 1847 
Amount Annual Accumulated 





Revenue Fund 

At Ist March 1835 . £11 3664 £u 6 
Do. 1stl 55,536 . 153,329 

Do 1847 2°763 381 93,270 .« 400,503 


ADDITIONS TO POLICIES 
A Policy effectedb fore Ist March 1892, for 2,0001. and be 
coming a claim after Ist March next, will receive TWO 
THOUSAND jHT HUNDRED and FOUCR POUNDS, 
being an addition of 40 per cent on the sum assured. Other 
Policies have received additions in proportion 
topear Cunisriz, Manager 
Prospectuses and Forms of Proposals may be had by ap 
plication at the London Office, 61, Moorgate Street 
Wicertam Coon, Agent 


VROVIDENT LIFE OFFICE, 
50, Regent Street, London. Estab! shed 1806 
Invested Capital, | ,200,000/ 
Annual Income, 140,000/. Bonuses declared, 529,0007 
Claims paid since the establishment of the Office, 1,520,000! 
President—The Right Hon. Earl Grey. 
Davectors 

Rev. James Sherman 
Henry B. Churchill, Esq. 








The Earl of Macclesfield. 
The Hon. Arthur Kinnaird. 





Sir Richard D. King, Bart. | William Judd, Esq 
Alexander Henderson, M.D. James Sedgwick, Esq 
Capt. W. John Williams. | Alfred Beauw 

John Deering, Esq ,M.?P. | George Dac: : 
“aoe Henry Stone, Esq. Richard Saeoweak, Esq 





. The rates of Premiums are those adopted by the principal 
teeters ; the rate without bonus is lower than that of most 
other oftices 

2. The bonuses are added to the policies, or apvlied to the 
reduction of the premiums, or may be received in cash as soon 
as declared, at their then present value. 

3. Policies issued by this Office are purchased at their full 
value; or Loans may be obtained upon them to the same 
amount 

4. Ifa party neglect to pay for the rene «al of his policy, he 
r the omission any time within twelve months, upon 
good health 
Bonuses paid upon policies which have become claims 

















sum 

Life insure insured.) Sum paid. 

| £ ad 
John Wharton. Psq., Skelton Castle 5000 0 
sir John Saunders Sebright, Bart . 5000 3 3 
Sir William Wake, Bart......... ., 5000 5 9 
Far! Strathmore econesececes| GOD 15 8 
Re rHLW.C hampne Canterbury 3000 409 1 (1 
The nee We seed covccece 2000 3411 1 3 

| Earl Catheart..... se 10n0 Inge 4 tt 


Prospectuses and full particulars may be obtained upon ap 
plication to the Agents of the Office in all the principal towns 
of the United Kingd »m,; and at the Heat Office, 50, Regent 
Joun A. Bearvwowr, Managing Director 


REDUCED RATES FOR TERM POLICLES 
(eeeical, MEDICAL, AND GENERAL 
J LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
Directors 


Joseph Moore, M_1D)., Chairman 


| George G. Babineton, Esq | Rev. Richard Garvey, M.A 


John Blackall, M.D | J seph Henry Green, Esq. 
Sir Benj. C. Brodie, Bt. F.R.S.| Oliver Hargreave, Esq 
Kev. Alfred B. Clough,M A. | Clement Hue, M.D 
Samuel Cooper, Esq } Samuel Merriman, M.D. 
tev. Thomas Dale, M.A } Andrew A Micville, Esq 
Thomas Davies, Esq | John Rt. Mowbray, Fsq 
James Donlap, M.D | Andrew Spottis nde, Esq 

In addition to Assurances on Healthy Lives, this Society 
eontinues to grant Policies on the Lives of Persons sulject to 
Gout, Asthma, Ruptr and other Dise ’s. onthe payment 
ofa Premium proportioned to the increased risk. The plan of 
granting Assurances on Invalid lives originated with this 
oftice in the beginning of 1824 

Table of Premiums for Assuring 10°14. on a Healthy Life 




















Por 7 Years, at an For 14 Years, at an Rh 

Ag®- Annual Paymentof Annual Payment of Life Rate 
£ ae ad, €«ed Lada 

Te 14t et. 2 4 
35 172 3 83 mae OG 
a9 11 4 113 6 - 33 8 
45 114 8 Bes. - 313 0 
” 230 2931) . 4738 
5 304 313 3 650 
60 423 5 13 672 
$16 3 619 11 716 9 


; very description of Assurance may be effected with this 
Soviety, and Policies are granted on the Lives of Persons in 
any station and of every age 

BONUSES 
first Divisions averaged 227. percent on the Pre 
the third, Si. percent. The fourth bonus, de 
averaged rather more than ‘61. per Cent, 
and from the amount of Profit reserved for future ap 
propriation, ane “other causes, the Bonuses hereafter are ex 
pected to exceed that amount. 

The Society's income. which is steadily increasing, is now 
upwards of 118,0007. per annum 

Tables of Rates (with the last Report) can be obtained of 

Geo. H. Prscaann, Resident Secretary 
No. 9, Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury. London 


\ TOUNDS in a LEG that had been BAD 


for YEARS cured by HOLLOWAY'S OINTMENT and 


The tw 
miums paid ; 
clared January 1847, 

















PILLS. ~ Mr. W. Darling, of Stirkoke-by-Wics. had suffered 
very severely f a long time with deep wounds in his leg ; 
and in his endeavours to get them healed, he obtained the 
advice of many eminent surgeons, and tried almest every 
emedy but all filed to effect a cure antil he used Holle 
wavs Ointment aud Pills: these invaluatle medicines alone 
healed his leg in a few weeks, and it is now as sound as ever 
Holioway'’s Ointment is a safe and certain cure for old 
w Is, ? . sealds, tumours, chilblains, and unnatural 
swell by all Drug ond at Professor Hour 









s Establish 23, Strand, 3 yndon 





ment, 
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ei 7 "This day, octavo, 6d . oe 
THE PHANOMENA pt DIOSE MEIA of 
ARATUS, translated into Enctisa Verse, with 
Notes. By Joun Lama, D.D. Master of Corpus Christi 
College, Cambridge, and Dean of bristol. 
London: Joun W. Parker, West Strand. 
‘Fourth Edition, 10s, 6d., of 


: he STUDENT'S MANUAL of ANCIENT 








HISTORY. By Dr. W. C. TaYLor. 
Iby the same oer 
THE STUDENT’S MANUAL of MODERN HIS- 
TORY. Fourth Edition, 10s. 6d. 
London: Joun W. Parker, West Strand. 


Fourth Edition, Is. 6d. of 

PASY LESSONS ON REASONING, 

\ By the same Author, 

EASY LESSONS ON MONEY MATTERS. 
Edition. Is. 

INTRODUCTORY LESSONS ON CHRISTIAN EVI- 
DENCES. Eighth Edition. 6d. 

London: Joun W. Parker, West Strand. 


Tenth 


Second Edition, strongly bound, 6s. 

NCHOOL HISTORY of ENGLAND 
\ abridged from Gleig's Family History of England. 
With Copious Chronology, Lists of Contemporary Sove- 
reigns, and Questions for Examination. 

“The best of the numerous class especially written for 
instruction.”"— Quarterly Review. 

London: Joun W. Parker, West Strand, 





In Seven Volumes, with numerous Wood-cuts, 2s. each. 

PME INSTRUCTOR; or PROGRESSIVE 

LESSONS in GENERAL KNOWLEDGE. With 
— upon each Lesson. 

Vol. I. Exercises and Conversations. Vol. II. Houses, 
Furniture, Food, and Clothing. Vol. I1L. The Universe 
Vol. [V. The Calendar, the Months, and Seasons. Vol, 
V. Descriptive Geography. Vol. VI. Ancient History, 
Vol. VIL. Modern History. 

London: Joun W. Parker, West Strand. 


— CLASSICS; abridged in an en- 
tirely new form, and graciously ‘permitted by her 
Majesty to be used as Educational Works for the in- 
struction of the Royal Children of England, By Manin 
DE LA VovE. 
Télémaque. 2s. Gd. Pierre le Grand. 2¢. 
Voyaves de Cyrus, 2s. Charles XII. 2s. 
Belisaire. Is. 6d. Gii Blas. 4s. 
London: Joun W. Parker, West Strand. 


\LASSICAL TEXTS, Carefully Revised from 

J) the best Editions. “ A series oi very clegantly- 
printed brochures of * Classical Texts,’ adapted either for 
the desk or the pocket.”—Spectator. 
Cicero de Senectute. Is. Cesar de Bello Gallico, 
Cicero de Amicitia. 1s. Terentii Andria. Is 
Cicero pro Plancio, Is. Virgilii Georgica. 1s. 6d. 
Cicero pro Milone. Is. Ovidil Fasti. 2s. 
Cicero pro Murena. Ls. Piatonis Phedo. 2s, 
Cicero de Officiis. 2s. Viatonis Menexenus, ls. 
Ciceronis Orativo Philippica | Euripidis Bacche. 1s. 

Secunda, Is. Sophoclis (CEdipus Tyran- 
rmania. Is. nus. With Notes. 2s. 6d. 
Taciti Agricola. !s. Sophoclis Philoctetes. 
Excerpta ex Annalibus Ta- With Notes, 2s. 

citi, Edited by Professor | Excerpta ex Arriano. 

Pillans. 2s. 6. 

London: Joun W. Parker, West Strand, 














New Edition for 1848, now ready, 

i ie PARLIAMENTARY COMPANION for 
1848 (sixteenth year.) By Caargces R. Dopp, Esq. 
Containing full Biographical Accounts of every Member 
of the House of Commons, the Constituency and Polls at 
the recent Election, Explanations of Parliamentary 
Terms and Proceedings, a Compendious Peerage indica- 
ting Politics, &c. Published annually since the first Re- 

formed Parliament in 1832. Royal 32mo. price 4s. 6d, 

Wurrrakek and Co., Ave Maria Lane. 


TEAM TO INDIA AND CHINA, 
S viA RGYPT.—Regular Monthly Mail Steam Con- 

PASSENGERS AND LIGHT GOODS, 
Madras, Calcutta, Penang, Singapore, and 
Peninsular and Oriental Steam Navi- 
gation Ce ny book passengers aud receive goods and par- 
for the above ports by their eteamer<, starting from 
Southampton the 20th, and from Suez on or about the 10th 
of every month.—For rates of passage-money, plans of the 
steamers, and to secure passages, apply at the Company's 


Offices, 51, St. Mary Axe, London : 
NOLD FLAT HORIZONTAL WATCHES, 


gold dials, carefully finished, with engine turned cases, 
jewelled in four holes, going barrel to continue the action of 
the watch while « inding, are offered, price 74 guineas. These 
elegant little watches will be found to perform very correctly ; 
and a printed undertaking is given, with fixed terms on which 
they will always receive any attention required.—T. COX SA- 
VORY and Co. Watchmakers, &c. 47, Cornhill, seven doors 
from Gracechurch Street,) London. N.I. Second-hand Watch- 
es purcaased in exchange 


\AUTION.—METCALFE and Co.’s TOOTH 
/ and HAIR BRUSHES.—M. and Co. beg respectfully to 
inform the public and the country trade, that Brushes are not 
of their manufacture unless they are stamoed with their name 
and address in full, thus—Metcalfe and Co. 1308., Oxford 
Krushes marked Metealfe's,” “ Metcalfe’s Patent,” 
* Metealfe’s Pattern,” &c. are not of their make, and partie 
sciling them as such will be prosecuted. M. and Co. have been 
compelled to give this caution in consequence of the increased 
number of spurious brushes (of a very inferior description) 
that are now palmed upon the public (particularly in the 
country, India, and Abroad goneral'y) by unprincipled eealers 
taking advantage of their repu ation.—Orders, direct to them, 
enclosing Post-office order, wil be punctually attended to 
rok STOPPING DECAYED TEETH.— 
1 Price 2s. 6¢.—Patronized by her Majesty, his Koyal High 
nees Prince Albert, and H. BR. H. the Dutchess of Kent — 
THOMAS HOWARD'S SUCCEDANEUM, for stopping de 
cayed Teeth, however large the cavity. It is placed in the 
tooth in a soft state, without any pressure or pain and -oon 
becomes as hard as the enamel, and will remain firm in the 
tooth for many years, rendering extraction unnecessary, and 
arresting All persons can fill 
the tooth themsclves with ease, as full directions are ench 
Price 2s. 6d. Prepared only by Thomas Howard 
Dentist, 64, Berners Street wi send it i tothe cou 
free by post Sold by Savoy Regent Street; Sanger, 
150, Oxford Street ; Starkie, 4, Strand; Butler, 4, Che apside ; 








veyance for 
to Crylon, 
Ilong kong.—The 





















the further progress of decay 






Johnston, 68, Cornhill; and all Medicine Vendors in the King 
dom. Price 2s. @d. Mr. Thomas Howard continues to supply 
the lossof teeth on his new system of self-adhesion, without 
springs or wites This method docs hot require the ex 
traction of any teeth or reots, or any painful operation what 
| ever, and is loss expensive than others. Mr. Howard, Surgeon 


Dentist, 64, Berners St., Oxford St. At home from i1 ti 4 



















































































ENGL Ish MISRUL E AND TRISH MISDEEDS. 
This day is published, post 8vo. 7s. 6d. uy 
R. DE VERE’S WORK ON IRELAND. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 
This day is published, 8vo. 1s. 


HE D“ FENCE AND MILITARY 
SYSTEM «f GREAT BRITAIN at HOME and 
ABROAD. By L.. 't.-Col. Fappy, Royal Artillery. 
Joun Mvuuay, Albemarle street. 


Next week, post 8vo. 
PLEA for PEASANT PROPRIETORS ; 
with the Outlines of a Plan for their Establishment 
in Ireland. By WitttiaM Thomas THornton, Author of 
** Over-Population and its Remedy.” 
Joun Murkay, Albemarle Strect. 


aries Just published, price Is. 
Addressed to Lord George Bentinck 
OME WORDS ON THE FAGGING SYS- 
TEM. By One of its Victims. 
London: ANDRews and Co., 167, New Bond Street, 


Royal 








Published this day, by Errincuam Witsoy, 11, 
Exchange, 16 pages, 
free for Sixpence enclosed in a letter, 


CATECHISM ON THE CURRENCY. 


By the Author of the Catechism on the Corn laws, 


~~ Just published, in 8vo. price 10s. 6d. cloth, 
HE SEA KING; A Metrical Romance, 
in Six Cantos, with Notes, Historical and Lllustra- 
tive. By J. STANYAN Brae. 
London: WHITTAKER and Co. ; 
THE WEST INDIA INTEREST.— Price Is. 
EMARKS ON THE PRESENT STATE 
of our WEST INDIA COLONIES; with Suggestions 
for their Improvement. 
London: Smita, ELDER, and Co., 


Ulverston: S. SouLsy. 


65, Cornhill. 


i Just published, 8vo. cloth, 10s. 
HE NATURE AND EL EMENTS OF THE 
EXTERNAL WORLD; or Universal Immaterial- 
ism fully Explained and newly Demonstrated. 
London : JOHN CHURCHILL, Princes Street, Soho. 


The Sixth Edition, post &vo. cloth, 9s 
ESTIGES OF THE NATURAL HISTORY 
OF CREATION, 
REPRINT of the above Work, sewed, 2s. 6d. 
EXPLANATIONS; a Sequel to * Vestiges of the 
Natural History of Creation.” Second Edition, 5s. 
London : JoHN CHURCHILL, Princes Street, Soho. 


Published this day, in post 8vo. price 3s. cloth, 
CCLESIA DEL: a Vision of the Church. 
+" With a Preface, Notes, and Tllustrations. 
Pro Ecclesia Dei! Pro Ecclesia Dei! 
WHITGIFT, ARCHIEPISCOPUS, moriens. 


London : LONGMAN, Brown, GREEN, and LONGMANs. 


Now ready, price 10s. 6d. 
EGENDS of the AFGHAN COUNTRIE S, 
J in Verse ; with Various Pieces, Original and Trane- 
lated. By CHARLES Masson, Author of Travels in Balo- 
chistan, Afghanistan, and the Panjab, &e. &e. 
London : James MADDEN, 8, Leadenhall Street ; and 
Joun Ovuivier, 59, Pall Mall. 
On Saturday, February 5, '848, No. | of 
YATHERLAND: an ILLUSTRATED 
VIEW of LIFE, 
NERS. To be published weekly, price 3/2. 
London : FATHERLAND OrFice, 43 A. Paternoster Row ; 
and to be had of all Booksellers and Newsvenders. 
— E DAU ee S NEW — K. 
Now ready 8vo. price 


RE- 





Price Fourpence, or sent post- 


LITERATURE, MEN, and MAN- | 


(LERMANY, ENGL AND, ond Sc OTL AND; | 


or Recollections of a Swiss Minister. 
Mearte D’Avustane, D.D. 
Simpkin, and Co. London; OLIVER and Boyp, Edinburgh. 


je SEA and the RAILWAY: their New 
Relations set forth in a Jaunt along the Manchester, 
Sheffield, am! Lincolnshire Railway to Grimsby Docks. 
By — SUMMERLY. In preparation. With Weod-cuts 
by C. W. Cope, A.R.A., ~ Cox jan., T. Creswick, A.R.A., 
and Ay ye an A.R. 
LONGMAN, Brown, ee and Lonemans, London. 
WHITTAKER’S POPULAR LIBRARY. 
Now ready, medium 8vo. price 3s. 6d. sewed, 
p*" BIGNE’S HISTORY of the 
MATION in the SIXTEENTH 
Translated fiom the French, by Water K. Kevty, Esq. 
Subscribers to Messrs. WHITTAKER and Co.'s Popular 
Library Edition are requested to complete their sets 
without delay. 
WuittTaker and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 
THE WOOL-TRADE, 
Just published, in 1 vol. 8vo. 12s. cloth, 
HE RISE, PROGRESS, and PRESENT 
STATE of COLONIAL WOOLS; comprising those 
of Australia, Van Diemen’s Land, and New Zealand ; 
South Africa, British India, Peru, Chili, La Plata, and 
the United States of America. With some Account of 
the Goat’s Wool of Angora and India. By Tuomas 
SovuTuey. 
Lendon : 


By J. Hl. 


REFOR- 





Smira, Evper, and Co. 65, Cornhill. 


‘ust published, price 7s. 6d. 


l ESCARRIERES’ 


Part LV. of | 


CENTURY. | 


| pleasing progressive reading lessons. Also, an Intro- 
| duction to French Grammar, a Vocabulary, common 


ATLAS OF MODERN | 


A NEW SCHOOL 
GEOGRAPHY, consisting of Twenty Maps, from 


the latest and best authorities. By Joux Warre, Teacher 
of English, Geography, and History, Edinburgh; Author 
of A System of Modern Geography, Abstract of General 
Geography, First, Second, Third, and Fourth Books for 
Children, and New Map of Palestine. 
London: SiMPKIN, MarsHaLt, and Co. and all 
Booksellers. 
STOCKER’S JUVENAL AND PERSIUS. 

Third Edition, with additions, 8vo. price l4s. boards, 
MUHE SATIRES of JUVENAL and PERSIUS. 

From the texts of Ruperti and Orellius ; with Eng 
lish notes, partly compiled and partly original. By 
CHARLES WILLIAM SrocKker, late Fellow of St. John’s 
College, Oxford, &e. 

London: Longman, Brown, and Co.; Hamilton and | 
Co.; Whittaker and Co.; Simpkin, Marshall, and Co, ; 
Houlston and Stoneman ; E. P. Williams; C. Dolman; 
and C. H. Law. Oxford: J. H. Parker. 








I 


so popular. 


THE 


SPEC TATOR. 


~ Shortly will be published, with a Portr: nit, 2 vols. Is. fe ap. 8vo. 


PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 


By Mary Some RVILLE, 
Authoress of the “Mechanism of the Heavens,” “ The Connexion of the Physical Sciences,” &c. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


Neo Wart of Dr. Copland’s {Medical Mictionarp. 

On Tuesday next will be published, Part XII. 8vo. 4s 6d. of a 
DICTIONARY OF PRACTICAL MEDICINE. 
By James Corianp, M.D. F.RS. &e. 

Vols. I. and II. 8vo. 32. cloth; and Parts X. XL and XI 4s. 6d. each. 

*,* To be completed in One more Volume. 

London: LonamMan, Brown, GREEN, and LoNGMANs. 


Borneo and the Eastern Archipelago. 
Now ready, in 2 vols. 8vo. 964 pp. 35 Charts, Plates, and Etchings, 36s. cloth. 
(By Authority of the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty.) 
SIR EDWARD BELCHER’S NARRATIVE OF THE 


VOYAGE OF HM.S. SAMARANG. 


“ The Narrative of the voyage of the Samarang is intensely interesting.”— A/heneum, 
“ The commercial intelligence and advice are particularly valuable.”— Literary Gazette, 
London: Reeve, Bennam, and Reeve, King William Street, Strand. 


Che CArild Sports of the Wraivies. 
This day is published, post &vo. bs. 
TRAVELS IN MEXICO; 
WITH ADVENTURES AMONG THE WILD TRIBES AND ANIMALS OF THE 
PRAIRIES AND ROCKY MOUNTAINS. 
By G. F. Ruxron, Esq. 
“ This work is characterized by many of the excellences which rendered Mr. Borrow's book (“ The Bible in Spain”) 


There is the same vivid power of description--the sime adventurous spirit—the same knowledge of the 
the same love for all things equine; and substituting the wild Indian 


(Saturday, 














Spanish character (in its Mexican aspect) 


tribes of the Far West and the Rocky Mountains for the gipsies of the Peninsula, the same desire to become acquainted 
with all that is strange and singular in the nature and habits of uncivilized man.”— 


Morning Post, 


Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 





the style is fresh and vigorous.” 





&e. New 


Calculated for Students, Travellers, &c. > Br. 


Co. ; Dulau and Co. ; Simpkin, 
wood and Co. ; F. anc 
and Hughes ; and Clarke and Co. 


College. 


= TUTOR and SCHOLAR’S 
ANT 


imal Arithmetic ; 
more extensive collection of original Questions than are 
to be met with in any other work on that subject ; with 
notes at the foot of the page, to exemplify and illustr te 3 
the rules. sy Josern Savur. Carefully 
corrected by 


late JosEPH SAUL. 


Co.; Simpkin, Marshall, 
Stoneman. 


Second Coition of ane Enre. 


Just published, in 3 vols. post 8vo- price 11. 11s. 6d. cloth, 
JANE EYRE: AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


By Currer BELL. 
“A book of decided power. The thoughts are true, sound, and original.”—Eraminer. 
“ The most extraordinary production that has issued from the press for years. ’— Weekly Chronicle. 
“ Original, vigorous, edifying, and absorbingly interesting.”— Jerrold’s Newspaper. 
“ It is a book to make the heart beat, and to fill the eyes with tears.’’—Af/as. 
“ Of all the novels we have read for years, this is the most striking, and the most interesting.”— Economist. 
“ The characters are strongly marked, the incidents are various, and of a kind which enlist the sympathies ; and 
Mornina Post. 
“ The book displays considerable skill in the plan, and great power.”— Spectator, 
“ The matter and moral of the book are good, and the style is forcible and impressive. 
* Reality —ceep, significant reality--is the character of this book.” — Fraser's Magazine, 
vondon: Smrru, Exper, and Co. 65, Cornhill. 


Grammar on us True Wass. 


Just published, in 12mo_ price 6s. Gd. cloth. 


ACCIDENCE AND PRINCIPLES OF ENGLISH 
GRAMMAR 


with (now first published) a Mauual of Exercises. 
Editor of “ Walker's Eng! 


Observer. 





THE 


ish Pronouneing Dictionary Remodelled” and “ Epitomized,” &c. 
KEY to the Exercises, _ ls Or in Three separate portions, as follows: 
The ACCIDENCE, Is.; PRINCIPLES, 3s. 6d.; MANUAL, 2s. 6d. 
lo be had fos ‘tenis bound together, as follows: 
and PRINCIPLES, 4s.; MANUAL and KEY, 3s.; ACCIDENCE and MANUAL, 3s. 
*,* The complete work, in 2 vols. 12mo. 7s. cloth, or &s. roan. 
London: Lonaman, Brown, Green, and LONGMANS 





ACCIDENCE 





DESCARRIERES’ WORKS. Just published, in 1 vol. post 8vo. price 7s. 6d. cloth, 
New Edition, to the present time, :2mo. price 7s. bound, ECTURES ON THE HISTORY AND 
HISTORY of FRANCE L PRINCIPLES OF ANCIENT COMMERCE. By 
from the works of Sismondi, Thiers, Jd GILBART, F.RLS. 
Edition. By Mons. Tarver, Professor of - ie ull of practical intelligence and sound reasoning.”— 
French at Eton. Corrected to the year [844 Literary Gazett 

Also, Thirteenth Edition, square 12mo. 3s. 6d. cloth, * An able and very readable compendium.”-—Spectator. 

DESCARRIERES’ NEW SET of FRENCIL LDIOM- * Usetul tostudents of political economy, and interest- 
ATICAL PHRASES, and FAMILIAR DLALOGUES. ing to the general reader.”— Economist. 

Gilbart writes forcibly and well, and has col- 
lected together a ma ass of useful information well digested 
and lucidly arranged.”"—Morning Post. 

“\ volume comcetalia much valuable information, 
rendered the more interesting by a wise reduction of 
sound principles.” —Jerrold’s Newspaper. 

London . SMrru, ELper, and Co. 65, Cornhill. 
RIDDLE AND ARNOLD'S ENGLISH-LATIN 
LEXICON, 

Just published, in 1 large vol. 8vo. price 25s. cloth, 

COPIOUS AND CRITICAL ENGLISH- 
d LATIN LEXICON, founded on the German-Latin 
Dictionary of Dr. Charles Ernest Georges. By the Rev. 
Rippie, M.A. Author of “ A Complete Latin- 


(in French), 


Longman, Brown, and Co.; Whittaker and 
Marshall, and Co. ; Sher- 
J. Rivington ;C. H. Law ; Edwards 


London : 








PORNY’S FRENCH SPELLING. 
The Twenty-third Edition, in l2mo. price 2s. bound, 
VNYLLABAIRE FRANCAIS; or a Freneh 


Spelling Book; in which are introduced short and 


h 


forms of speech upon familiar subjects, the catechisin, 
&c. By J. Porny, formerly French Master at Eton 
This edition has been revised and much improved. | J. E. 








London: Longman and Co.; Hamilton and Co, ; Whit- English Dictionary,” &e.; and the Rev. T. KERCHEVER 
taker and Co.; Simpkin, Marshall, and Co.; Dulau and | ARNoLD, M.A. Rector of Lyndon, and late Fellow of 
Co. ; Cowie and Co. ; Houlston and Stoneman ; Sherwood nity College, Cambridge. 
and Co.; B. Fellowes; Darton and Clark ; Edwards and cndon: Longman, Brown, Greea, and Longmans ; 
Hughes ; andJ. Green, Edinburgh: Oliver and neis and John Rivington; and John Murray, Albe- 





MAYNARD’S ENLARGED EDITION OF cnc aabata Sn 
: ARITHMETIC. — YCHOOL BOOKS by WILLIAM BUTLER, 
Fourteenth Edition, 12mo. price 2s. ¢ loth, ee te Edited by veesas Boman. 

ASSIST- 1. CHRONOLOGICAL, BLOGRAPHICAL, HISTO- 
| KICAL, and MISCELLANEOUS EXERCISES. 12th 
| i2mo.7s 6d. bound. 

QUESTIONS. 13th Edition, 

with Additions by GeorGE Frost. 12mo. 6s. bound. 

EXERCISES ON THE GLOB AND MAPS. 

revised and | With Questions tor Examination. 15th Edition. 12mo. 

SAMUEL MAYNARD, Editor of * Keith’s | 6s. bound. 

Mathematicn! Works,” &c. 4. A KEY to the Exercises on the Globes. 2s. 6d. 

Also, now ready, Thirteenth Edition, 12mo. price 2s. cloth, sewed. 

KEY toSAUL’s TUTOR and SCHOLAR’S ASSIST- 5 MISCELLANEOUS QUESTIONS in ENGLISH 
ANT, containing Answers to all the Questions. By the | HISTORY fand BIOGRAPHY. Sth Edition. 12mo. 
Revised and adapted to the enlarged 4s, bound. 
edition of the Arithmetic. By SAMUEL MAYNARD, Editor 6. GEOGRAPHICAL EXERCISES on the NEW 
of “Saul’s Arithmetic,” &c. TESTAMENT. 5th Edition. 12mo., 5s. 6d. bound. 

London. Longman, Brown, and Co.; Whittaker and 7. ARITHMETICAL TABLES, &c. 22d Edition, 
and Co.; and Houlston and | with Additions. 8d. 

Sold by SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co. 


; being a Complete Treatise of Vulgar and Dec 
reater variety and a Edition 


2. ARTTHMETICAL 


consisting of a g 
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On the 31st will be published, 
HE NORTH BRITISH 
No. 16. FEBRUARY. 
Female Characters of Goethe and Shakspere. 
The Art of Angling. 
Mariolatry of the Church of Rome. 
Settlement and Poor Removal. 
Criticisms — Christmas Carol. 
Dr. Chalmers’s Posthumous Works. 
The Scottish Marriage Bill. 
Colonization from Ireland. 
Sir J, Herschell’s “* Asironomical Observations,” &c. 


Seno we 





}0. The Hampden Controversy. 
Edinburgh: W. P. Kennepy; London: Hamitron, 
Apams, and Co.; Dublin: J. M*Grasian. 
"Number 2 on Wednesday next—Nos. | and 2 ina 





wrapper with the Magazines 
MHE CRITICAL REGISTER and BOOK- 
BUYER’S MANUAL. This new periodical is at 
once a bibliographical and a critica! work ; comprising 
the opinions of all the established critical publications on 
all new books of interest or utility. The extracts are 
made with the strictest impartiality, and are rectified by 
such original remarks as may be necessary. 

Asa fortnightly, monthly, and yearly publication, it 
must be of great utility to all public libraries, institutions, 
book societies, and to all persons of literary pursuits or 
taste. Published every other Wednesday, price 4d. A 
stamped edition is also published for the convenicnce of 
those who desire to have it forwarded direct by post. 
Annual subscription (in advance). unstamped, Ss. 6 ; 
stamped, 10s. 6d¢.; including the General Classified In 
dex, Title, &c. Post-office orders to be made pay: ble 
to CHARLES Jones, Publisher. Office, 1, Crane Court, 
Fleet Street, London. 

INTERESTING TO CAPITALISTS, FARMERS, AND 
THE WORKING CLASSES GENERALLY 
Scottish Settlement of Otago in New Zealand, 

Just published, 2:., or, by Post, Four Postage-Stamps, 

MHE OTAGO JOURNAL; consisting of 
Sixteen closely-printed Royal Octavo con- 
taining interesting information to Capitalists, 
and the Working Classes generally, with three 

Contents: Terms of Purchase of Land 
Scheme of the Settlement—New Zealand as 
British Colonization—Description of the District of 
Otago—The Otago Scheme further explained—Educa- 
tion in Otago— Departure of the First Party of Settlers 
Intimation of the Departure of the Next Ships; Fares ; 
Free Passage ; Dietary, &c. 

To be had at the Offices of the 
Edinburgh, No. 5, George Street, J. M*Glashan, Secre 
tary ; Glasgow, No. 3, Nile Street, Dr. Aldeorn, Secre- 
tary ; and of Smith, Elder, and Co., London ; Birtwhistle, 
Halifax; Byers and Son, Devonport; Deighton and 
Langhton, Liverpool ; Simons and Durham, Manchester ; 
Stocombe and Simons, Leeds ; Wrightson and Bell, Bir- 
mingham 
A LIFE POLICY PERTINACIOUSLY DISPUTED. 

This day is published, Second Edition, price 6d. 
7 7. RISKS OF LIFE ASSURANCE ; 
Suggested by a History of the ¢ In- 
gall, in which 
THE IMPERIAL LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
by the verdicts of three Special Juries, was defeated in 
An ATTEMPT to EVADE PAYMENT of a POLICY. 
London: E. Witson, Publisher, 11, Royal Exchange. 





Pages, 
Farmers, 
Maps, 

in Otago 

a field for 


Otago Association in 


‘ase of Geach rv. 


6d. sewed, 


‘AL PROOF. 


Just published, Svo. 2s 

UTLINES OF MEDIC 

By Tuomas Mayo, M.D. F.R.S. Fellow of the 

Royal College of Physicians; late Fellow of Oriel Col- 
lege, Oxford. By the same Author, Sve, &s. cloth, 

MEDICAL FACTS and REFLECTIONS; with Re- 
marks on the Impunity of Murder in some Cases of pre- 
sumed Insanity. 

London : LONGMAN, Green, and LONGMANS., 
KUHNER’S XENOPHON, BY DR. HICKIE. 
Just published, in post 8vo. price 8s. Od. cloth, 

7 ENOPHON’S MEMORABILIA OF 
di SOCRATES. From the Text of Kuhner. With 
copious English Explanatory Notes, Life, Chronology, 
Examination Ques ions, and Indexes. By D. B. Hickte, 
LL.D. Head Master of Hawkshead Grammar School 

London: LonoMAN, Brows, Geen, and LONGWANs. 

Of whom may be had, edited on the same plan 

THE ANABASIS. By F.C. Batrour, M.A. &s. 6d. 

THE CYROPLEDIA. By E. H. Bakken. 9s. 6d 


WRIGLEY’S MATHEMATICAL EXAMPLES 





Brown, 


Just published, Svo. price 8s. Gd. the Second Edition, 
altered, corrected, aud considerably enlarged, 

A COLLECTION OF EXAMPLES AND 

i PROBLEMS (in Arithmetic, Algebra, Logarithms 

the Theory of Equations, Geometry, Mensuration, 


Trigonometry, Conic Sections, Statics and Dynamics, 
Hydrostaties and Hydrodynamics): with Auswers and 
occasional Hints. By the Rev. ALerep Whrietey, M.A. 
F.R.A.S. &e. of St. John’s College, Cambridge; Ma- 


thematical Master in the Hon. E.L.C, Military Academy, 
Addiscombe. 
London: Lonemayn, Brown, Green, and LoncmMans. 


RIDDLE’S LATIN AND ENGLISIL DICTIONARIES. 





A COMPLETE ENGLISIL- LATIN AND 

tf LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY. Hy the Rev. 

J. E. Rippie, M.A. Sixth Edition. &vo. 3is. 6d. cloth. 
ee . § The Enghsh-Latin Dictionary, 10s. 6d 

Separately ? The Latin-English Dictionary, 2ts. 

THE YOUNG SCHOLAK’S ENGLISH-LATIN and 
LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY, New Edition, cor- 
rected and enlarged. Square t[2mo. (2s. be rane 

: § The English-Latin Dictionary . Gd. 

Separately 2 The Latin-English Dictionary 

Also, New Edition, royal 32mo. 4s bx and, 
A DIAMOND LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY 


Krown, GiEEN, and LONGMANs ; 
Albemarle Street. 

TEXT. 
lettered 


By Cuas 


LONGMAN, 
Joun MURRAY, 


London : 
ANTHON’S HORACE —DOERING'S 
Ninth Edition, '2me. price 7s. 6d. cloth 
| he ACE’S WORKS from the 
at i “~~ with Explanatory Notes. 
ANTHON, &e 
Saaeens ‘Le mgman and Co.; J. M.R 
ilton and Co. ; Whittaker and Co.; Simpkin, Marshall, 
and Co. ; Sherwood and Co, ; Cowie and Co. ; Capes and 
Co.; E. Hodgson; H. Washbourne ; F. and J. Rivington ; 
Houlston and Stoneman ; J. 8S. Hodson; E. ? 
and C. H. Law. Edinburgh: Oliver and Boyd. 
J. Cumming. 


chardson ; Ham- 


Dublin : 


of 


REVIEW.— | 


Svo. 


Williams; | 


THE SPECTATOR. 


NEW WORKS. 


Mr. S. 


CULTIVATION 
8vo. Frontispiece, ]4s. 


CHINA, 
Mr. 
NEO and th 


perial Sro. 


FRANK 


e 


of the 


TEA in 


BALL’S ACCOUNT 
and MANUFACTURE of 


it. 
MARRYAT'S 


EAST INDIAN ARCHIPELAGO,” Im- 


Plates and Wood-cuts, 3is 6d. 


Colonel Sir T. L. MITCHELL'S EXPE- 


DITION th 
TRALIA, 





svo. 


TROPICAL AUS- 
[Nearly ready. 


the INTERIOR of 
Maps, Views, &c, 


iv. 
Mr. W. H. SMITH’S RESIDENCE in 


IRELAND during 


Feap. 8vo. 


3s. 


the FAMINE and PUBLIC WORKS. 


6d. 


“ BOR. 


Mr. MCULLOCH’S GEOGRAPHI- | 


CAL, 
ARY. 


HUMBOLDT’S 


STATISTIC 
New Edition. 


and HISTORICAL DICTION- 
2 vols. Svo. Maps, 4/. 


AL, 


Cc ‘OS MOS. The author- 


ized Translation, under Col. SaBine’s superintendence. 
Vol. If. Parts L. and Il, Post Svo. 5s. 
vil. 

SIGHTS in ITALY. By Wuitti1aMm 
Gakpiner, Author of “Sacred Melodies,” &c. 8vo. 
with Music, i6s. 

vit. 

Mr. M‘CULLOCH On the SUCCES- 

SION to PROPERTY VACANT by DEATH. 8vo. 
6s. 6d. 
IX. 

Some FURTHER PORTIONS of 

LADY WILLOUGHBY’S DIARY. Crown 4to. 18s. ; 


ateae De 
morocco, 42s, 


xX. 
MIDSUMMER EVE: 


By Mrs 


Love. 


a Fairy Tale of 


S.C. HALL. 


300 Wood-cuts, 21s. 


Capt. 


dls. Gd. 


The SKETCHES. 


* The Old Man’s Home,” 


REST 


LANETON 


RAFTER’S 


an Historical Romance of Southern India. 


in 
Author of ** From Oxford to Rome.” 


XI. 


3 vols. post 


Xft. 

By the Authors of 
&e. Fep. 8vo. Plates, 8s. 

xX 

CHURCH. ~ By the 


Feap. 8vo. 6s. 6d. 


the 


XIV. 
PARSONAGE, — Part IL. 
” Be. 


Ry the Author and Editer of “ Amy Herbert, Fep. 
Svo. 5s. 
xv. 
The GOOD SHUNAMMITE., §Ilumi- 


nated by Kiem and GRUNER Square fep. 8vo. carved, 
morocco, 30s. 
XVI. 
MIRACLES of OUR LORD. 


The 


Illuminated by the Iluminator of the “* Parables. 
fep. Svo. carved, 


Miss 


M. 
and their KINDRED 


2ls. ; morocco, 50s, 
; ’ 


XVII 
BACON’S “ FLOWERS 


THOUGHTS.” Illuminated by 


Owen Jones. Imperial Svo. 31s. 6d. 
XVIII. 
Mr. J. ROBINSON’S ART of 
MAKING BRITISH WINES, CORDIALS, and LI- 


QUEUKs. 


Miss 
ERY BOOK 
Wood-cuts, 


The PRIZE 


and may be seen at the publishers. 


“. Des. 
Mr. T. 


WAY 


The 


on the 


Foolscap 8vo. 


AC 


ENGINEERING. 


ARTISAN 


STEAM-ENGINE. 


(Un Thursday next 


XIX 
‘'TON’S MODERN COOK- | 
New Edition. Feap. Svo, Plates and 
6d. 

xX 


CARTOONS. Now ready, 
Proofs, 8/. *s. ; Prints, 


XXII. 


BAKER’S WORK on RAIL- 


(Just published. 


SvO hs. 


TREATISE 


dto. Plates, 


XXt 
CLUB’S 


New Edition 


Wood-cuts, 27s. 


MAU NDER’ 


LITERARY 
10s. 5 


MA 


KNOWLEDGE 
Fep. Svo. 


Edition, 


MAUNDER’S 


New Edition. 


SURY. 


MAUNDER'’S 


bound, 


TREASURY: 
10s. ; bound, 


London : 


XXItt. 
S SCIENTIFIC and 
TREASURY. New Edition. Fep. 8vo. 
XXI 
UNDER’S TRE ASURY of 
and LIBRARY of REFERENCE, New 


10s.; bound, L2s. 


XXV. 

HISTORICAL TREA- 

Fep. 8vo. 10s. ; bound, 12s. 

XXVI. 
BIOGRAPHICAL 


12,000 Memoirs. New Edition. Fep. 8vo. 


I2s. 


LoncMaAn, Brown, Green, and 
LONGMANS. 


| Bonetta. 
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13, Great Marlborough Street. 


\ ° Cc OL BU BN’§ 
NEW PUBLICATIONS FOR JANUARY. 
KING ARTHUR. By the Author of “The New 

Timon.” Post 8vo. (On the 3ist.) 

Mm. 

MEMOIRS OF MADEMOISELLE DE MONT- 
PENSIER. Written by Heasere. 3 vols. with Portrait, 
im, 

ANGELA; or the Captain's Daughter. A Novel. By 
the Author of * Emilia a peal &. 3vols. (On 


the 3lst.) ° 
REMINISCENCES or PRINCE 
with Extracts from his Poliical Writings. 


TALLEYRAND, 
2 vols. with 





Portrait. v. 

ADVENTURES OF A MEDICAL STUDENT. By 
the late R. DoucLas, Surgeon R.N.; with a Memoir of 
the Author, 3 vols. vi. 

JAMES THE SECOND; an Historical Romance. 
Edited by W. H. Ainsworth, Esq. 3 vols. With Illus- 
trations, —Orde rs received by all Booksellers. 


&, New Burlington Street. 
Mw BENTLEY 
WIL L PUBLISH p oo ING THE PRESENT 
ha 


THE FOLLOWIN G NEW WORKS. 


ROMANTIC REGIONS of the 
By Hans CurisTiaN ANDEB- 


RAMBLES IN THE 
HARTZ MOUNTAINS. 
SEN. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. m. 

FIVE YEARS IN CHINA, FROM 1842 to 1847. 
With an Account of the Occupation of the Island of Las 
buan and the Island of Borneo by her Majesty's Forces, 
By Lieut. F. E. Fores, R.N. Commander of H.M.S. 
Svo. with Plates. 


or Footsteps of the Nor- 
2 vols. post 8vo. 


it. 
ROLLO AND HIS RACE; 
mans. By AcToNn sienna Tat Esq. 


| with mesa. 


Square crown Svo. nearly | 


‘SAVINDROOG”; | 


" Square | 


} and Co, ; 


THE PEASANT AND uis LANDLORD. From the 


German. By Mrs. Howirr. 2 vols. 


Account of its 
Edited by 


v. 
SWITZERLAND IN 1847. With an 
Condition before the War. By T. Muace. 
Mrs. PERCY SINNETT. 2 Vols, post 8vo. 


vi. 

A WALK ROUND MONT BLANC IN 1847. By 

the Rev. Francis Trencu. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. (Now 
ready.) vu. 

ROMANCE AND REALITY. By L. E. L. (Mrs, 


MacLean.) Forming the New Volume of the STANDARD 
Novets. Complete in | vol. neatly bound and embel- 
lished, 5s 
Ricuargp Bentiey, New Burlington Street, 
(Publisher in Ordinary to her Majesty.) 


Just published, in | vol. post Svo. price 6s. 6d. 
fYHE EDUCATION OF THE PEOPLE; 

a Practical Treatise on the Means ot Retention 
its Sphere and Improving its Character. By J. WILLM, 
Inspector of the Academy of Strasburgh. With a Pre- 
liminary Dissertation on some Points connected with the 
resent Position of Education in this Country. By J. 
P. Nicnot, LL.D. Professor of Astronomy in the Univer- 
sity of Glasgow. 

“Here is everything educational 
ples deauced from the constitution of our being, down to 
the humblest details of the organization of a school. It 
is—we say emphatically and advisedly—the book for all 
who would wish to know what education ought to be, and 
must be, in these better days. Every legislator, every 
journalist, every teacher, every enlightened person, taking 
an interest in the subject, should possess this comprehen- 
sive treatise.” Chambers’s Edinburgh Journal 

London : Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. Edinburgh : 
A. and C. Black. Dublin J. M*Glashan. Glasgow: 
William Lang - 

DALZEL’S ANALECTA GR.BCA MINORA, 
New Edition, crown Svo. 6s. bound, 
NALECTA GR-AXCA MINORA, ad usum 
tf Tironum accommodata. Cum Notis Philologieis, 
quas partim collegit, partim seripsit A, DatzeL, A.M. 
Editio nova, curaé J. Battey, A.M 
Also, New Editions, 3 vols. 8vo. 34s. 6. bound, 
DALZEL and DUNBAR’S COLLECTANEA GR.XCA 


from great princl- 


MAJORA. Vol. 1, 9s. Gd. ; Vol. 2, by Tate, Ils. ; Vol. 
3, l4s 
London: Longman and Co.; F. and J. Rivington ; 


Hamilton and Co, ; Whittaker and Co. ; Simpkin and 
Co. ; Cowie and Co.; and Houlston and Stoneman, 
Edinburgh : ell and Bradfute. Liverpool: G. and J. 
Robinson. 
JERRIN’S FRENCH SCHOOL BOOKS. 
Twenty-ninth Edition, 12moe. 2s. cloth, 

I. PERRLIN’S NEW and EASY METHOD of LEARN- 
ING the SPELLING and PRONUNCIATION of the 
FRENCH LANGUAGE, By C. Gros. 

Thirty-first Edition, 12mo. price 1s 6d. cloth, 

2. PERRIN’S ELEMENTS of FRENCH CONVER- 
SATION, with Familar and Easy Dialogues. Thirty- 
first Edition. By C. Gros, l2mo, cloth 

Vingt-sixieme Edition, I2mo, price 2s. 6d. cloth, 

3. PERRIN.—FABLES AMUSANTES. Revue 
corrigce par C. Gros, 

Longman and Co, ; 
Co. ; Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. ; 
wood and Co.; Houlston and Stoneman ; F, 
vington ; Capes and Co.; E. P. Williams 
Edwards and Hughes; G. Routledge; J. 
Clarke and Co. 

STANDARD LIBRARY AND POCKET ENGLISH 
DICTIONARIES. 
In 1 very thick vol, S8vo. price 15s. cloth, 
TALKER’S PRONOUNCING 
DICTIONARY of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE, 
adapted to the Present State of Literature and Science, 
By B. H. Smart. Second Edition. To which are now 
added, an Enlarged Etymological Index ; and a Supple- 
plement containing nearly 3,000 Words not included in 
the previous Edition of the Dictionary. 

*,* The Supplement, and the Etymological Index, may 
be had separately, price 3s. 6d. sewed. 

By the same Editor, feap. 8vo. 7s. 6d. cloth, 

WALKER’S DICTIONARY EPITOMIZED 

London : 
Co. ; Whittaker and Co. ; Simpkin and Co. ; 
F. and J. Rivington ; Allen and Co. ; 
son ; H. G. Bohn ; Orr and Co. ; Smith, Elder, 
Houlston and Co. ; J. Templeman ; J. Van Voorst ;d- 
Snow ; and Cambridge: J. and J. Deighton. 


et 


Hamilton and Co. ; Whittaker and 
Dulau and Co, ; Sher- 
and J. Ri- 

Hi. Law; 
Green; and 





Longman, Brown, ard Co. ; Hamilton and 
Sherwood 
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THE SPECTATOR. 


[January 1848, 





CATALOGUE OF WORKS 


Sold by CHARLES COX, 12, ied William Street, Strand. 


*“ A subscription of a penny a week by twelve indivi- 
duals would place at their command fifty-two volumes in 
the course of a year.”—Original Prospectus. 





On the Ist of Fessvary, a Monthly Reissue, 
in Complete Works, of 


KNIGHT'S 
SHILLING VOLUMES, 


and in Parts, of 
KNIGHT’S PICTORIAL WORKS, 


for all Classes, with 12,000 Engravings. 
On February Ist. 


SHILLING VOLUMES. 

LORD BROUGHAM’S HISTORICAL SKETCHES of 
STATESWVEN who flourished in the Time of George 
Ill. A New Edition, Corrected by the Author. In 3 
Double Volumes. 

The Keissue will be in Double Volumes, price in wrap- 

per, 2s. ; in cloth boards, 2s. 6d. ; or cloth, gilt edges, 3s. 

THE CABINET HISTORY OF ENGLAND, abridged 
from the ‘ Pictorial History of England,’ and continued 
to 1847, in 13 Double Volumes. A Double Volume 


Monthly. 
PICTORIAL WORKS. 

PICTORIAL MUSEUM OF ANIMATED NATURE, 
with 4,000 Engravings, in 27 Parts—Part 1. price 1s. 
PICTORIAL GALLERY OF ARTS, with 4,000 Engra- 

vings, in 27 Parts—Part 1. price ls. 

PICTORIAL SUNDAY-BOOK, by Dr. Kitto, in 13 parts, 
with 1,500 Engravings and Scripture ATLas of 13 
coloured Maps—Part 1. price 1s 6d. 

OLD ENGLAND; a Pictorial Museum of National 
Antiquities, with 3,000 Wood-cuts and 24 coloured En- 
gravings, in 24 Parts—Part 1. price 1s. 6d. 

OLD ENGLAND'S WORTHIES, with 12 coloured 
Engravings and 72 Portraits on Steel, in 12 Parts— 
Part |. price Is. 6d. 

DR. KITTO’S PICTORIAL LIFE OF OUR SAVIOUR, 
with numerous Engravings, in 10 Parts—Part 1. 8d. 
MR. KNIGHT’S ONE-VOLUME SHAKSPERE — 
Plays and Poems, and a Biography, illustrated by 

Harvey, in 12 Parts—Part 1. price ls. 
Complete Sets of all the above Works may be had 
handsomely bound in cloth. 


The Reissue during 1848 of 


NIGHT’S SHILLING VOLUME, IN 
COMPLETE WORKS, will be arranged in the 
following order :— 
February \. Vols. 
LORD BROUGHAM'’S HISTORICAL SKETCHES 
OF STATESMEN who flourished in the Reign of 
George IIf. A New Edition, Corrected by the 
PO) eee 6i 


March 1. 

MR. WITTICH’S CURIOSITIES OF PHYSICAL 
GEOGRAPHY: Snow Mountains — Glaciers — 
Avalanches— Mountain Slips—Icebergs and Ice- 
fields—The Gulf Stream — The Samoom—Trade 
‘Winds -~ Monsoons — Plains and Deserts — The 
Sahara— The Selva. or Forest Desert of the Ama- 
zonas—The Pampas—The Llanos— Earthquakes 
—VORCRMOEBs occ ccccccccccccccccccccs cocccsoos iM 

April 1. 

MRS. POOLE’S ENGLISHWOMAN IN EGYPT 
Letters from Cairo, written during a Residence 
there in 1842, 3, 4,5, with her Br ther, E. W. 
Lane, Esq., Author of ‘ The Modern Egyptians’. .3 inl 


May 1. 
MR. CRAIK’S SKETCHES OF THE 


HISTORY 
OF LITERATURE AND LEARNING IN 


ENGLAND, with 
Writers.......... 


Spe-imens of the principal 


odecavesoe cccccccceccescoeesG MS 


June}. 
CHARLES LAMB'S TALES from SHAKSPERE, 
with Scenes illustrating each Tale, selected by 
Charles mam, and Wood a by w. 





TArvey cccccccccccccccccccctcccccce coccccccs in 1 
MR. KNIGHT'S LIFE OF CAXTON, “the first 
English Printer ......-..eeeecceceeceeeeeees Din 1 
MR. MACFARLANE’S LIFE OF GRESHAM, (~ 
Founder of the Royal Exchange ....--+++-+++ 
July 
LORD BROUGHAM AND SIR CHARLES 
BELL'S EDITION OF PALEY’ 8S NATURAL 
THEOLOGY «...55- eee et eee etesccccececce ---4in2 


yee 1. 
MRS. JAMESON’S MEMOIRS OF PAINTERS.2 in 1 
MR. THORNE’S RAMBLES BY RIVERS......2in 1 
September 1 
LORD NUGENT’S LANDS cL ASSICAL AND 
BACBED «ccccccccccccccscccccccccccscscceces 
MR. MACFARLAN E 'S POPULAR SPOR Ts, 
CUSTOMS, AND RECOLLECTIONS OF 
THE SOUTH OF ITALY «... 00. e cece eeeeee 2inl 
MR LANE’S ARABIAN TALES AND ANEc- ?* 
DOTES, selected from his New Translation of 
the Arabian Nights 






October 1. 
THE ELEPHANT, THE HORSE, AND THE 
DOG, by CHaRLes Kytcut and W. Maxgtin, and 
a Chapter on the DISEASES OF THE HORSE, 
by W. Youarr coocece. Sin l 








November 1. 
LOST SENSES—Deatness and 
Dy Dr. Kitto. .cccccccccesccsccce a 

December 1. 
DODD'S DESCRIPTIVE 
the MANUFACTURES ofGREAT BRITAIN 6in3 


THE Blindness. 


--2inl 


MR. ACCOUNT OF 


44 





A Complete List of the Weekly and 
Monthly Volumes already 
published. 


In wrapper, Is. each In cloth Is. 6d. each. In morocco, 
gilt edges, 2s. 6d. each. In Double Volumes, cloth, 
gilt edges, 3s. each. In Treble Volumes, gilt edges, 4s. 
each. Above 10,Q000/. have been expended on the 
Literature and Art contained in 


k NIGHT'S SHILLING VOLUMES FOR 
ALL READERS. 

Female Examples of the Pursuit of Knowledge under 
Difficulties. A New Work. 2 vols. 

Lord Brougham’s Statesmen of the Time of George III. 
6 vols. 

Lord Brougham’s Dialogues on Instinct. 1 vol. 

Lord Brougham’s Treatises on the Objects, Pleasures, 
and Advantages of Science, and on Political Science. 
1 vol. 

Lord Brougham's Edition of Paley’s Natural 
Theology. 


Sir C. Bell’s Dissertations on Natural Theology (4 Y°S- 
and Treatise on Animal Mechanics. 
Sir John Francis Davis's Chinese. New Edition. 3 vols. 


Sir John Francis Davis's Sketches of China. New £ui- 


tion. \ vol. 

Lord Nugent’s Lands Classical and Sacred. Second Edi- 
tion. vols. 

Miss Martineau’s Feats onthe Fiord. New Edition. 1 vol. 


Miss Martineau’s Billow and the Rock. A new Tale. 1 vol. 

Mrs. Jameson's Lives of Painters. 2 vols. 

Knight's Life of Caxton, the first English Printer. 

Knight's Volume of Varieties. 1 vo! 

Knight's Results of Machinery, and Capital and Labour. 
1 vol. 

Lamb’s Tales from Shakespere, with Scenes selected by 
C. Knight. 2 vols. 

The Elep .ant, the Horse, and the Dog —the three Friends 
of Man. By C. Knight and W. Martin. 3 vols. 

Tasso’s Recovery of Jerusalem, translated by Fairfax; 
with Lives of Tasso and Fairtax by C. Knight. 2 vols. 

Mind among the Spindles, a selection from the Lowell 
Offering ; with Introduction by C. Knight. 1 vol. 

Memoirs of a Working Man; with Preface by C. Knight. 
i vol. 

The Food of Man, 
vols. 

History of Literature and Learning in England, with 
Specimens of the Principal Writers. By G. L. Craik, 
A 6 vols. 

Spenser and his Poetry. 

Bacon and his Writings. 

History of British Commerce. 


l vol. 


By Dr. Lankester. New Edition. 2 


By G. L. Craik, A.M. 3 vols. 
By G. L. Craik, A.M. 3 vols. 
By G. L. Craik, A.M. 3 


vols. 

The Pursuit of Knowledge under Difficulties. Mew £di- 
tion. 3 vols. 

The Lost Senses— Deafness and Blindness. By Dr. Kitto. 
2 vols. 

Curiosities of Physical Geography. By W. Wittich. 2 
vols. 

The Englishwoman in Egypt. By Mrs. Poole. 3 vols. 

Lane’s Modern Egyptians. New Edition. 3 vols. 


Lane’s Arabian Tales and Anecdotes. Selected from the 


Arabian Nights. J vol. 


Moliére, Racine, Corneille, and the French Classical 
Drama. By Madame Blaz de Bury. 4 vols. 

The Cid, a Chronicle of Spain. By G. Dennis.—The 
Spanish Drama. By G. H. Lewes. 2 vols. 


Life of Gresham, the founder of the Royal Eachange. 
©. MacFariane. | vol. 

Old England Novelets The Camp of Refuge—The 
Dutch in the Medway—A Legeud of Reading Abbey. 


By 


By ©. MacFarlane. 4 vols. 

Popular Customs and Recollections of Italy. By C. Mac 
Farlane. 1 vol. 

Romance of Travel. By C. MacFarlane. 2 vols. 


Professor Long’s Plutarch’s Lives. The Civil Wars of 
Rome. 5 vols, 

Chaucer: Pictures of English Life, from Chaucer—Can- 
terbury Tales, from Chaucer. By John Saunders, 3 
vols. 

Rambles by Rivers. 
Duddon ; the Lea; and the Dove ; 2 vols. 
2 vols 

Historical Parallels. 
3 vols 

Lite of Napoleon Buonaparte. 


sy James Thorne.—The Avon; the 
The Thames, 
By A. Malkin, A.M. New Edition. 


By A. Vieusseux. 2 vols. 


The Industry of the Rhine—Agriculture and Manu- 
factures, 2 vols, 

Hudibras, and other Works of 5. Butler, edited by A. 
Ramsay. 1 vol. 

Flowers and their Associations. By Miss Pratt. 1 vol. 

fhe Field, the Garden, and the Woodland. By Miss 
Pratt. 1 vol. 


The Backwoods of Canada. New Edition. By a Lady. 
—Uregon Territory. By the Rev. C. G. Nicolay. 2 vols. 

Biographical History of Ancient and Modern Philosophy. 
By G H. Lewes. 4 vols. 

The Manufactures of Great Britain. 

Insect Architecture. By James Rennie, A.M. 
tion. 2 vols. 

Bird Architecture, and Bird Miscellanies. 
Rennie, A.M. 3 vols. 

Dr. Southwood Smith's Philosophy of Health. 
tion = 4 vols. 

Cabinet Portrait Gallery of British Worthies. 
Portraits. 12 vols. 
The Cabinet History of England, 
Farlane. 26 vols. 
Settlers and Convicts. 
Pompeii ; its Destruction and Rediscovery. 
2 vols 

Wornum’s History of Painting from the Earliest Time. 
2 vols 

Popular “Tamults the 

Planche’s History of British ¢ 
vols. 

The Book of Table 
2 vols. 


By G. Dodd. 6 vols. 
New Edi- 


By James 


72 Steel 


to 1847. By C. Mac- 
By an Emigrant Mechanic. 2 vols. 
New Edition. 


Evils of Social Ignorance. 1 vol. 
Justume. Vew Edition. 2 
Talk, By 


Numerous Contributors. 


New Edi- | 





| 





PICTORIAL 


Illustrated with }2,000 Engravings, 
of which exceeded 60, 


TNMHE PICTORIAL MUSEU M OF ANI. 
MATED NATURE. With 4,000 Wood-cuts. Price 
27s. in Parts ; 34s. 6d in 2 handsome Volumes, cloih, 
The reader, at the very smallest price, is put into pos. 
session of by far the most extensive collection that hag 
ever been produced of pictorial representations of all the 
important quadrupeds, birds, Ashes, reptiles, and insects, 
which fill the earth ; with a corresponding description of 
the animal, its structure, its habits, its localities, its use; 
not given ina dry and repulsive form, but with that 
simplicity which may furnish just conceptions to all, 
but especially to the young, of the wonders and beautieg 
of God's creativn. 


\ in PICTORIAL 


WORKS, 


the } ee Cost 


GALLERY OF ARTS. 
In 27 Shilling 
Vol 


With about 4,000 Engravings. 
Parts; or 1. I4s. 6d. in 2 Volumes, elegant cloth. 
1, The Uservt Arts ; Vol. 2, The Fine Agts. 
The great purpose which is to be kept in mind, in this 
and similar works which teach by pictures as well as 
words, is the expansion of the intellect of all who see and 
read. What our‘ PrerortaL Museum’ isto the world of 
‘ANIMATED NAToRE,’ our * PicToRtaL GALLERY’ pur- 
poses to be to the world of ‘Art.’ The ‘ Museum’ 
exhibits the great Author of Good displaying His power 
and wisdom in the creation of the wonderful varieties of 
life with which the earth is filled, all His creatures 
accomplishing the purposes of their being in harmony 
with thegreat scheme of His Providence. ‘The * Gallery’ 
exhibits the same benevolent Teacher of Man leading him 
forward from the humblest exercise of his faculties to 
the most complete development of his intellectual powers ; 
and, through the agency of these powers, enabling him 
* to subdue the earth,’ and elevate himself in the scale of 
being, by the aid of the accumulated knowledge of so- 
ciety, heaped up for him by the experience of many 
generations. The one work is a sequel to the other, 
Each has especial reference to the instruction of the peo- 
ple, particularly of the young. 


PICTORIAL COMPANION TO THE BIBLE. 


ME PICTORIAL SUNDAY-BOOK. By 

Da. Kirro. With 1,500 Wood-cuts, and 13 coloured 
Maps, forming a SCRIPTURE ATLAS. Price, in Parts, 
1/.; in handsome cloth, 1. 4s. 

The publication now submitted to Christian -amilies is 
intended to present, at the very cheapest rate, a series 
of engravings illustrative of the Bible History, the Pro- 
phecies, the Psalms, the Life of Our Saviour, and the 
Acts of his Apostles ; exhibiting the scenes of the great 
events recordedin Scripture, the Customs of the Jews, 
the Natural History of the Holy Land, and the An- 
tiquities which throw a light upon the Sacred Writings, 
with a body of Scriptural narrative and eXplanation, 
continuing from number to number; each number form- 
ing, as it is judged, a fitting portion fur a Sunday’s 
leisure. The SCRIPTURE ATLAS of 13 coloured Maps, 
with the Geozraphy of the Holy Land. is sold separately, 
complete in ove volame, price 7s. sewed, or Ys. cloth. 

A PICTORIAL COMPANION AND KEY TO EVERY 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
QO’ .D ENGLAND. A Pictorial Museum of 
National Antiquities 


With 3,000 Wood-cuts, and 


| 24 coloured Engravinga, price 36s. in Twenty-four Parts; 


22. 5s. in 2 Vols. elegant cloth. 

This work opensto all ranks, at the cheapest rate,a 
view of the REGAL, ECCLESIASTICAL, BAKONIAL, MUNI- 
CIPAL, 2nd POPULAR ANTIQUITIES Of England, given ina 
chronological order ; and thus the work is a companion 
and a key tu every English history. The engravings 


| embrace the most remark wble of our buildings from the 


| and Arms of the Monarchy, Coins and M-dals, 
' graphs ; 


earliest times—The Davurpicat REeMALNs, CATHEDRALS, 
Abseys, CHURCHES, COLLEGES, CASTLES, Civic HALLS, 
MANSIONS, SEPULCHRAL MONUMENTS of our princes and 
nobles, Portraits of British Worthies and representations 
of localities associated with their names, ancient Pictures, 
aud IHluminations of Historical Events, the Great Seals 
Auto- 
with the fullest pictorial indications of the 


INDusTARY, the Arts, the Sports, the Daesses, and the 


| Dalry Lire of the people. 


SUPPLEMENT TO OLD ENGLAND. 
LD ENGLAND'S WORTUIES: A Gallery 
of 72 Portraits on Steel, with Biographies, and 12 
splendid Illuminated Engravings of some remarkable 


| place or monument associated with the lite of some one 


| chronelog 


of “OLD ENGLAND'S WORTULES,” arranged ina 


al order, thus enabling the reader to become 





| familar with the greatest names of his countrymen in 


a 


illustrative succession. Price, in Parts, 13s. ; in haudsome 
cloth, I. 2s. Gd. 





Now ready, bound in cloth, price 13s. 
KNIGHT'S ONE-VOLUME EDITION 
OF THE WORKS OF WILLIAM SHAKSPERE; 
comprising his Plays and Poems, with Glossarial Notes, 
and a Life. Dlustrated by W. Harvey. 
The above Work can still be had in twelve Parts, price 
Is. each Part. 





Books adapted for Sunday Reading. 


Now ready, handsomely bound in cloth, gilt edzes, 7s. 6d. 


| Rk. KITTO'S PICTORIAL LIFE OF OUR 
SAVIOUR. 
ALSO, 
| PICTORIAL SUNDAY-BOOK. By 
Jous Kirreo, DD. With 1,500 Wood-euts, and is 
coloured Maps, forming a Scrirpruke ATLAS. Cloth 24s. 


Any Number of the above Works can still be had to 


complete Sets. 


Descriptive Catalogues may be had on application to the Publisher. 


dosecndl 12 


CHARLES 


» King William Street, Strand; Oriver 
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